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QUESTIONS ON MORMONISM. 


A SYMPOSIUM AT SALT LAKE CITY, DECEMBER 10, 1890. 


Mr. Cook has made three visits to Salt Lake City, and on each oceasion 
carefully studied Mormonism. The dates of the visits were 1879, 1882, 
and 1890. While returning from a prolonged lecture tour on the Pacific 
slope, in company with Mrs. Cook, he spent some time in December in Salt 
Lake City, and presented the following questions to a company of experts, 
including the Governor of the Territory, the United States marshal, Judge 
Baskin, Professor Benner, the Rev. Dr. MeNiece, and many preachers, law- 
yers, educators, and business men. The questions were all in writing, and 
were first read as a whole and then carefully discussed one by one. Copious 
notes were taken at the time, and the answers promptly written out and 
duly authenticated. It will be seen that they present a much less optimistic 
view of the situation in Utah since the manifesto against polygamy than 
now prevails in some portions of the East. They emphatically justify Pres- 
ident Harrison’s position that those who believe polygamy to be rightful 
ought not to have the power to make it lawful, as well as Judge Anderson’s 


recent far-reaching decisions (see p. 17) excluding alien Mormons from nat- 
uralization. 


1. In recent decisions, Judge Zane admits alien Mormons to 
citizenship but Judge Anderson does not. How is this conflict 
between eminent legal authorities to be explained and removed? 

Judge Anderson’s decisions are unanimously approved by 
this company, including the Governor of the Territory, the 
United States marshal, Judge Baskin, Professor Benner, with 
many others, preachers, educators, lawyers, and men of business. 
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Our judgment is that ninety-nine hundredths of the Americans 
in the Territory approve Judge Anderson’s decisions. The 
Endowment House oaths and other engagements eutered into by 
Mormons are yet what they were when the courts decided that 
they are treasonable. Judge Anderson is not inclined to place 
as much confidence in the recent Mormon manifesto, after pro- 
longed attention to the case, as Judge Zane was inclined to do 
at first. Their differences arise from somewhat different views 
of the manifesto. This company is of the opinion that time 
and discussion will show that the manifesto is correctly esti- 
mated by Judge Anderson. 

2. As Judge Anderson has decided that the Endowment 
House oaths are distinctly treasonable, on what ground is it 
claimed that those who have taken those oaths may yet be ad- 
mitted to citizenship ? 

There is no good ground for such a claim. Mormonism is a 
theocracy, and deals with politics as well as religion. Mormon 
sermons and newspapers of current dates show that the preten- 
sions of the priesthood are wholly unchanged. The Endow- 
ment House on the Temple Square in Salt Lake City has been 
taken down, but the ceremonies once conducted in it take place 
now in the new temple at Logan, and will take place in the 
new temple at Salt Lake when that shall have been completed. 
The Endowment House oaths are yet taken all over the Terri- 
tory. The Mormon promises to obey his priesthood in civil as 
well as religious matters. A man who takes Mormon obliga- 
tions upon himself cannot qualify for citizenship. 

3. As the Supreme Court of the United States has affirmed 
the constitutionality of the Idaho Test-oath Law disfranchising 
all who belong to any organization teaching bigamy or poly- 
gamy, or any system opposed to the laws of the nation, why are 
not Mormons to be disfranchised for taking the treasonable 
Endowment House oaths, even if polygamy is abandoned ? 

This company agrees with Judge Anderson’s: decision, pub- 
lished December 6, that, even if polygamy is abandoned, Mor- 
mons are to be debarred from naturalization because they take 
oaths to obey the priesthood in civil, as well as religious, affairs. 

4. As a large part of the property unlawfully held by the 
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Mormon Church has been confiscated and devoted to the sup- 
port of public schools in the Territory, will not those schools, if 
under Mormon control, use this property for the advancement 
of Mormon influence ? 

They are likely to do so outside of Salt Lake City and Og- 
den, unless the school laws are reformed. The governor, or 
some other appointive power representing Congress, should 
have authority to appoint county superintendents for school 
districts. 

5. What is the composition of the Mormon lobby at Wash- 
ington, and what effects have been brought about by its influ- 
ence? How far are women employed in this lobby, and what 
funds are supposed to be at its disposal ? 

Brigham Young used to say, “* When I have the Tithing 
House fund in one pocket, I can put Congress in the other.” 
Great sums are at the disposal of the Mormon lobby. It was 
never more powerful and active than now. Many women from 
Utah are in it. The object of the lobby is to secure statehood 
as soon as possible for Utah under Mormon control, and to 
stave off meanwhile all legislation unfriendly to Mormonism. 
Judge Baskin affirms, after long experience at Washington, that 
if the Democratic party obtains the Presidency, the Senate, and 
the House, Utah is likely to be admitted without any condition. 
He thinks there is more danger from the Mormon lobby to-day 
than at any time for more than twenty years. 

6. What is the opinion of editors, preachers, educators, men 
of business, and ex-Mormons, in Utah as to the recent Mormon 
manifesto advising an abandonment of polygamy ? 

It is the unanimous opinion of this company, and the well 
nigh universal opinion of Gentiles in Salt Lake City, that the 
recent Mormon manifesto was a political trick intended to pre- 
vent unfriendly legislation in Congress, mislead the general 
public, and advance the prospects of statehood for Utah under 
Mormon control. The manifesto does not admit that polygamy 
is not rightful. It only advises against its practice for the 
present as inexpedient. No new revelation has been promul- 
gated. Polygamy is not abandoned either in doctrine or prac- 
tice. The power of the Mormon priesthood remains unaltered. 
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The manifesto, however, may enable some unwilling victims of 
polygamy to escape. It may shake the faith of a few in the 
authority of the assumed revelation by which polygamy was 
established. The manifesto is simply advice, and Mormons, 
except those who wish to take it, and they are few, are not likely 
to be influenced by it. 

7. What is thought by both Gentiles and Mormons of Presi- 
dent Harrison’s position in his recent message that those who 
believe polygamy to be rightful should not have the power to 
make it lawful ? 

This company believes President Harrison’s position to be 
admirably clear, sound, and impregnable. The Mormons as- 
sume that it is unjust to themselves. Struble’s bill now before 
Congress ought to be passed. If the Mormons have renounced 
polygamy they can have no objection to this bill. But no Mor- 
mon can honestly take the test-oath proposed in the Struble 
bill. Such a test-oath the Supreme Court in the Idaho case 
has declared to be constitutional. Nevertheless, it must be re- 
membered that Mormons have shown themselves ready to take 
any oaths that advance their interests. 

8. In spite of President Woodruff’s advice, are polygamous 
marriages yet occurring in considerable numbers in Utah ? 

Since the manifesto was published, three deputy marshals 
have made in one week 16 arrests, and secured valid evidence 
for holding 15 of these arrested persons for trial. The United 
States marshal affirms that there is more evidence now that ar- 
rests could be made upon than before the date of the manifesto. 
One of the president’s council, Joseph F. Smith, is hiding to- 
day under indictment, and so is a son of Brigham Young. 

9. What is to be said of the claim of certain editors that 
Mormonism, since the new manifesto was issued, is to be 
treated as Presbyterianism or Methodism would be ? 

Such a claim is absurd. Our unanimous opinion is that 
whoever makes such a claim can have but a superficial ac- 
quaintance with Mormonism in its political aspects. Priest- 
hood dictation in civil affairs is of the very essence of Mormon- 
ism. Polygamy itself is only an offshoot of the authority of 
the priesthood in both civil and religious affairs. 
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10. What is the attitude of the younger generation of Mor- 
mons toward polygamy and priesthood dictation in civil affairs 
in Utah? 

Governor Thomas says that Young Utah isa myth. Apos- 
tates from Mormonism have probably been more numerous 
than its present adherents, but most apostates became such in 
advanced years. Many young Mormons express great dissatis- 
faction with their priesthood; and yet, even these young men, 
knowing that their prospects for place and general success in 
Utah depend on the priesthood, usually obey their orders. 
Very few votes are cast by young Mormons contrary to priestly 
dictation ; but some do not vote at all. Young Mormons are 
usually not well educated. The younger element, Governor 
Thomas says, is more dangerous than the older generation, for 
the latter were religious fanatics, and the former can lead dissi- 
pated and immoral lives, and yet be members of the Mormon 
church. Young women among Mormons make less complaint 
of the priesthood and polygamy than the young men. 

11. What is the effect of the schools of the Protestant de- 
nominations on Mormons ? 

Admirable effects follow these schools; but the schools alone 
are not likely to transform Utah rapidly enough to prevent a 
great political crisis arising when effort to make Utah a state is 
pushed vigorously in Congress. Political as well as educational 
measures are indispensable to the solution of the Mormon prob- 
lem. 

12. What would probably follow the admission of Utah to 
the Union as a State, while the Mormon priesthood exacts com- 
pliance with the treasonable Endowment House oaths, and the 
Gentile vote in the Territory as a whole is a minority ? 

The restoration of polygamy to undiminished prevalence; po- 
litical control of the State by the Mormon priesthood ; immedi- 
ate depreciation in value of all Gentile property; perhaps riot 
and bloodshed. This answer is the unanimous opinion of the 
company. Many Gentiles would undoubtedly feel themselves 
obliged to leave the Territory for safety. 

13. What are the prospects of Mormonism in States and 
Territories adjacent to Utah ? 
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In all of them it is a highly dangerous element, seeking con- 
trol of both parties as a balance of power. Idaho with her 
test-oaths is the only State fairly well protected against this 
menace to peace and prosperity. She has given her legislature 
power to apply remedies for Mormon aggression as difficulties 
arise. It is an opinion of some that Mormons now are danger- 
ously near to holding the balance of power even in Colorado, 
and especially in Wyoming and Nevada. They vote as a unit. 
They affiliate with any candidate who will agree to advance 
their interests. 

14. Are those who abandon Mormonism apt to become athe- 
ists, agnostics, and infidels? Is there ground for the admission 
made by one of the leading speakers at the Provo Conference 
of 1886 that one third of all the young Mormons in Utah be- 
tween 15 and 30 years of age are infidels? 

Both these inquiries are to be answered emphatically in the 
affirmative. 

15. What are the plans and prospects of the Industrial and 
Protective Home for Mormon Women, lately organized at Salt 
Lake City by the government? 

Mormon newspapers have ridiculed this home as a poor 
house ; but it has a fine building costing $50,000 and is a place 
of refuge that under good management will have an important 
career of usefulness. Prejudice against it is likely to be 
broken down by dissemination of the facts. 

16. In view of the decisions of Judge Anderson and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as to Mormon disloyalty, 
ought Congress to prohibit by law all Mormon immigrants 
from landing on American soil? 

This company is unanimous in the opinion that Congress 
ought to prohibit the landing of Mormon, that is, of disloyal, 
immigrants, incapable of legal naturalization. 

Governor Thomas goes farther, and would exclude by law all 
paupers and criminals. 

17. In view of the same considerations, ought Congress to 
prohibit Mormons hereafter from occupying, or purchasing, 
public lands? 

We unanimously answer this question in the affirmative. 
This is the official recommendation of the Utah Commission, of 
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which Governor Thomas was himself for two years a member 
and for a longer period secretary. 

18. Ought Congress to confer upon the Governor of the Ter- 
ritory of Utah power to appoint certain county officers, such as 
selectmen, assessors, recorders, and especially superintendents 
of district schools ? 

This power in the hands of the Governor or a commission is 
needed to prevent the new school system from falling practi- 
eally under the control of the Mormon priesthood in the Terri- 
tory at large. Salt Lake City and Ogden, however, have 
passed now into the hands of the Gentiles, and their loyal popu- 
lation will make the schools successful without any change in 
the present powers of the governor. 

19. What ought the Federal government to do to supply its 
public lands in Utah with water, and in general to stimulate 
loyal Gentile immigration into the Territory ? 

Probably the expenditure of $100,000 a year by the general 
government for these purposes would be wise; but the political 
question at issue between Mormons and Americans must be de- 
cided in the right way before immigration will flow largely into 
rural districts in Utah. Let Utah cease to be governed by priest- 
hood dictation, and come under a genuinely Republican form of 
government, and immigration to the Territory will be stimu- 
lated more than it could be by governmental expenditures on 
irrigation and colonization. It is already shown by the remark- 
able recent growth of Salt Lake City and Ogden, how the right 
settlement of the political future causes a rapid inflow of cap- 
ital and settlers. The question of Americanism is now settled 
in these two cities. 

20. Who are the most misleading and dangerous apologists 
and agents for Mormonism outside the Mormon Church, and es- 
pecially in Congress and journalism ? 

George Ticknor Curtis has been very mischievous in the 
Mormon lobby at Washington; so are Judge Wilson of Wash- 
ington, D. C., ex-Senator McDonald of Indiana, and ex-Secre- 
tary Boutwell of Massachusetts. 

The “ New York Independent” is far too optimistic as to the 
effect of the Mormon manifesto. It is very misleading to 
claim that Mormons, if they abandon polygamy, are to be 
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treated as Methodists or Presbyterians now are. The “Spring- 
field Republican,” the “ New York Evening Post,” the “ Wash- 
ington Post,” and the “Denver News” often publish superficial 
views on the Mormon problem, and sometimes have been re- 
garded by Americans in Utah as apologists for Mormonism. 
The Washington correspondent of the “ New York Herald” is 
also correspondent of the Mormon “Daily Herald” of Salt 
Lake City. 

21. Is it advisable to press agitation at once for an amend- 
ment to the National Constitution, prohibiting polygamy ? 

This company thinks it doubtful whether such agitation 
should now be pressed, as it might divert attention from meas- 
ures of more importance; but such an amendment ought to be 
ultimately secured for the protection of the whole nation. If 
such an amendment were now passed, people might say that 
Utah should immediately be made a State, and this would be a 
highly dangerous procedure. 

22. Were the Federal troops wholly withdrawn from Utah, 
would there yet be important risks to property and life among 
loyal Americans in the Territory from Mormon lawlessness? 

Ten years ago, or five, troops could not have been safely 
withdrawn from Utah, although they might possibly be with- 
drawn safely now, if Utah remains a Territory, but not if she 
becomes a State under Mormon control. It is only five years 
since flags were half-masted here by the Mormons, and the as- 
sassination of an United States deputy marshal was attempted. 
President Cleveland was obliged to send down from Camp 
Douglas two companies, to take up a position in the heart of 
the city. 

The undersigned agree in authenticating the above report as 
an accurate statement of the questions and to the best of our 
recollection of the answers in a conference of twenty-one repre- 
sentative citizens of Salt Lake City at the parlors of the Rev. 
Dr. MeNiece on Monday evening, December 10, 1890. 

R. G. MeNrece, 

Pastor First Presbyterian Church. 
J. Bratnerp THRALL, 

Pastor First Congregational Church. 
JOSEPH COOK. 
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QUESTIONS BY MRS. JOSEPH COOK AT A MEETING OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE LADIES, SALT LAKE CITY, DECEMBER 10. 

1. What is the attitude of the young Mormons in regard to 
polygamy and to the teachings of the church ? 

Young Mormons hesitate to give their real opinions. Edu- 
eation in schools and colleges outside the Territory does not 
change their attitude towards the faith and practice of the 
Mormon Church as one might expect. For example, a young 
Mormon lady who was graduated at Ann Arbor, and studied 
medicine, came back to Salt Lake City as pronounced a Mor- 
mon as ever. She said her ideal family would consist of three 
wives. One should be domestic in her tastes, another literary, 
and in the third the social element should predominate! A 
young man who had studied at Cornell came back to affirm 
that he had met no system of religion equal to the one he had 
been brought up in, although he was not in favor of polygamy. 
Some young Mormons whose mothers have suffered from the 
system of plural marriages are bitter against polygamy. Others 
born of plural wives stand up for the system, and say that their 
mothers are as really married as Gentile monogamous wives. 

The last elections showed that the young men were strongly 
in favor of their church. It is to the church that they look for 
pecuniary and official advancement. As they have been reared 
without any severe ethical standards, when principle and policy 
conflict they choose what will be for their personal advantage. 

2. Do most of the young Mormons receive their education 
in Mormon or in Gentile schools ? 

A large majority are in Mormon schools. Superficiality is 
the characteristic of all Mormon work in teaching. In the 
University of Deseret there are only a few in the upper classes. 
Not many years ago a Gentile lady made a careful estimate 
and found that two thirds of all the students there were below 
the Fourth Reader grade. At present many Mormon children 
are in the free schools which have been opened this autumn. 
In Salt Lake City the School Board and teachers are predom- 
inantly Gentile, but in the interior portions of the Territory, the 
teachers are likely to be Mormons, unless the governor or some 
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commission appointed by Congress is given the power to select 
county superintendents to appoint teachers. Mormon parents 
readily take advantage of free instruction, for, as a rule, the 
mass of the Mormons are very poor. Only the leaders are rich. 
There is very little money in circulation in the rural districts, 
but eggs and vegetables are used in place of money. 

3. Do many Mormon youth receive a collegiate education ? 

Not many. Few aspire to it. It is more frequently the case 
now than formerly, however, that the children of wealthy Mor- 
mon parents are educated at the East. 

4, Is the stronghold of Mormonism the influence of the 
fathers or that of the mothers with the children ? 

As in all religions, so in Mormonism, the mothers begin early 
to teach their doctrines to their children, and they are naturally 
more inclined to be superstitious and fanatical than the men. 
They certainly make greater sacrifices for their religion. 

5. Can the average Mormon wife, under the influence of the 
priesthood, be trusted to tell the truth in a court of justice ? 

Mormon wives, under priesthood dictation, will commit per- 
jury in such a bare-faced fashion as would make any ordinary 
villain green with envy. They claim that this is not lying to 
their God but only to the Gentile’s God. Any oath taken in 
defense of the Mormon Church they do not regard as perjury. 
A plural wife once said to a Gentile lady that Mormonism 
either killed the women or killed all there was good in them. 

6. Does the interference of the priesthood with the life of 
the laity extend to business and family government as well as 
to religious faith and practice ? 

Most certainly. The priests are counseled about everything. 
They have a system of teachers, two men and two women in 
each block. The women talk with their Mormon sisters for the 
express purpose of finding out all that is going on in the 
family, and reporting to the bishop if there is anything going 
wrong. 

7. How far is the Bible itself taught to Mormon youth by 
Mormons ? 

Not much. Brigham Young used to say the Bible was a dead 
letter. They had the living oracles, as they have a revelator in 
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constant communication with the Almighty. They are fairly 
well versed in the Old Testament Scriptures, especially those 
portions which they think that they can use for their own pur- 
poses. They know nothing of the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment. They believe that our Lord was a polygamist,and that 
Martha and Mary were his wives. They even assert that the 
Supreme Being is a polygamist peopling all worlds. 

8. What reading is most influential in Mormon families ? 

Chiefly “The Deseret News” and their own publications. 
Of Gentile works, “‘ The New York Ledger ” is the most widely 
circulated paper in the Territory. Mormon children frequently 
bear the fanciful names of Mrs. Southworth’s heroes and hero- 
ines. A few educated families, who are really superior intel- 
lectually, read our monthlies. Such families are usually indif- 
ferent to the Tabernacle services, but their love of power and 
wealth keep them loyal to Mormonism as a policy. 

9. What amusements are most patronized by Mormon 
families ? 

The theatre and balls. In Brigham Young’s time the thea- 
tres and dances were opened with prayer, frequently by himself. 
Beer was partaken of freely at these entertainments until both 
sexes were noticeably under its influence. This is no longer 
the fashion in Salt Lake City, but it is still kept up in the 
settlements. The bishop presides at the balls, although not a 
few are the worse for liquor before the close of the entertain- 
ment. Sometimes the admission fee to the dances is used to 
defray the expenses of the Mormon missionaries on their home- 
ward journey. Often, however, these missionaries are obliged 
to pay their own expenses, and the money is raised by the 
women of their family who are left in this country. One of the 
churches in Salt Lake City had to have a new floor because the 
old one was worn out by dancing. Both round and square 
dances are indulged in. The Mormon Church of Salt Lake 
City built the theatre. The families of the priesthood have 
their own special seats and usually attend all the dramatic exhi- 
bitions that visit the city. They also have home dramatic clubs 
in Salt Lake City, and in all the larger towns of the Territory. 
They are chiefly fond of comedy. There is much musical talent 
among the Mormons. Card playing is very general. 
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10. Is there much social intercourse between Mormon and 
Gentile families ? 

No; although in gay, fashionable circles a party would in- 
clude the young people of the so-called Mormon aristocracy. 
Marriages sometimes occur between Mormons and Gentiles. 
The ignorant mass of the Mormon population, made up largely 
of foreigners, are taught to believe that the Gentile women are 
not virtuous. The young teachers in Gentile schools are repre- 
sented to have been gathered up from the outcasts of Eastern 
cities, and are often spoken of among the unintelligent Mor- 
mons as prostitutes, and as having come to the Territory to lure 
men to destruction. It is a well-known fact which Mormon 
women themselves acknowledge, that a large percentage of the 
female proselytes, brought to this country by Mormon mission- 
aries, are girls who have led immoral lives and who are prom- 
ised marriage and homes in Utah. This may account for the 
low state of morals in the settlements. In Brigham Young’s 
time, delicate subjects relating to family life were discussed 
freely in the Tabernacle at public meetings. Children belong- 
ing to Mormon families often have knowledge of subjects, and 
speak freely of them, that are not usually discussed by married 
ladies. 

11. Among the female authors who have written against 
polygamy, who are regarded as the most authoritative and valu- 
able ? 

Mrs. Cornelia E. Paddock has been a resident in Salt Lake 
City twenty years, and whatever she publishes on the subject 
of Mormonism can be relied upon. She was first induced to 
expose the iniquitous practices of the Latter Day Saints by 
sufferers from plural marriages. In those early years Salt Lake 
City was comparatively isolated, and those in the thralldom of 
the Mormon Church were victims of terrorism and persecution 
if they dared to rebel against the wishes of the priesthood. At 
that time certain Mormon women came to Mrs. Paddock, beg- 
ging her to use her pen in their behalf, and telling her if she 
failed to proclaim their wrongs she had not a woman’s heart. 
Much is due Mrs. Paddock in thus unveiling a monstrous wrong 
and initiating a great reform. Her “Fate of Madame La 
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Tour” is entirely founded on facts that have come to her know- 
ledge through credible witnesses. It is not the life history of 
one woman, but of many. Mrs. Paddock has had access to 
Eastern journals, and she has faithfully kept the cities of the 
middle West and Atlantic coast acquainted with what was go- 
ing on under the shadow of the Wahsatch Mountains. Mrs. 
Paddock has been for years the Utah correspondent of the New 
York “ Independent.” 

Kate Field of Washington, D. C., lived for months in Salt 
Lake City, and was entertained in both Mormon and Gentile 
homes. She made an exhaustive study of Mormonism, and her 
statements can be relied upon. She has accomplished much by 
her public lectures against Mormonism, and she has also had 
not a little influence with legislators who might have been 
hoodwinked by the smooth statements of the Mormon lobby at 
Washington. Her bright little paper is always in strong op- 
position to the Latter Day Swindle. Mrs. Stenhouse, the first 
wife of Elder Stenhouse, published a book which she called, 
“ Tell it All,” An Autobiography, and this work contains trust- 
worthy information. 

Mrs. Foriseth’s book, “‘ Women of Mormonism,” is worth 
attention. 

12. What current literature will give one the best idea of 
the present attitude of Mormons towards polygamy ? 

“The Young Woman’s Journal” published monthly by the 
Young Ladies Mutual Improvement Association of Zion, price 
$2.00 per annum, mirrors the thought of Young Utah. The 
editor is Susa Young Gates. 

In the November number this sentence occurs : — 


The divinity of the order of celestial marriage, including plurality 
of wives, had been made plain to them both, by the unerring testimony 
of the Holy Spirit; and they were waiting and praying to be led by 
the same Spirit into a practical experience with it. 


This is taken from a serial story published a month after 
President Woodruff’s manifesto against polygamy. 

In the December number is another continued story which 
contains a letter describing the state of things in the Territory 
in these words : — 
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The crusade against polygamy is being waged with great bitterness, 
and the misery and suffering that are being engendered in happy and 
comfortable homes is beyond computation, ete. 

It is a remarkable fact that men who have been the most just and 
noble in their families, have been the most hotly pursued by these 
bloodhounds of an unjust and unconstitutional law. The lives of John 
’s two wives during his enforced absenée were a very poem, etc. 





The leading article in each number is a biographical sketch, 
with portrait, of some prominent Mormon woman. There is 
more or less space given to spiritualistic revelations. ‘ The 
Woman’s Exponent,” published semi-monthly, is the Mormon 
organ of the progressive women of the Territory. The motto of 
the sheet is, “ The Rights of the Women of Zion and the Rights 
of the Women of all Nations.” It is edited by Mrs. Emmeline 
B. Wells, who has been the most active female lobbyist in 
Washington in behalf of Mormon interests for years past. 

The leading article in the issue of November 15th is entitled : 
“The Opinion of an American Woman whose Forefathers 
Fought for the Liberty that we are denied To-day.” The 
grievances set forth by this writer are based on the persecutions 
of the Mormon polygamists which led to President Woodruft’s 
manifesto. 

“The Juvenile Instructor and Illustrated Magazine,” de- 
signed expressly for the education and elevation of the young, 
is published semi-monthly, and edited by George Q. Cannon, 
who has held many high offices in the church, and has been 
sent repeatedly to Washington by the Mormon vote. 

Vignette portraits of Joseph Smith, Brigham Young, Cannon, 
and President Woodruff ornament the outer cover, and “ Holi- 
ness to the Lord” is the prominent motto. Among the Edi- 
torial Thoughts in the December number, the following oceupy 
a leading place : — 


There has been some agitation in Salt Lake City and other places 
concerning the propriety of permitting our places of worship to be 
used as places for social gathering and dances. . . . We have heard 
of the drinking of whiskey and the spitting of tobacco on the floor, as 
well as rude and boisterous behavior being permitted in some places. 
But these cases we hope are exceptions. Certainly no such demeanor 
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is ever permitted in a place of amusement properly regulated and con- 
trolled by men bearing the priesthood. . . . Our places of amusement 
should be opened by prayer and should be closed by prayer; and 
nothing should be said or done in a dance that could not be said or 
done in a meeting-house. 


In the same number of this magazine devoted to the “ edu- 
fo] 
cation and elevation of youth” is a story whose climax is 
reached in the hero’s gaining his third wife : — 


“Ts this a council of war?” asked the husband of these three girls 
as he came in with Aseneth. They stood over Hortense [the first 
wife, whose rebellious agonies are rehearsed before she was brought to 
meek consent], and she looked up and answered softly, “ No, dear, it 
is a council of love.” “ Blessed are good wives, and happy is the man 
who has his quiver full of ’em,” quoted Tom recklessly. . . . Wil- 
lard has Aseneth on his arm, but stops short to say to the two who 
follow close behind, their arms in girlish fashion clasped about each 
other, “ Say girls, I think Iam the most blessed man in all this uni- 
verse. Do you believe it?” 


And yet within a month a stepdaughter of Brigham Young, 
a strong Mormon, and in polygamy herself, has said that the 
Lion House and the Bee Hive were hells on earth; the women 
would have come to personal violence among each other if they 
had not stood in awe of Brigham Young himself. 

13. What is said by prominent Mormon women of President 
Woodruff’s manifesto against polygamy ? 

A stepdaughter of Brigham Young has recently said that 
this manifesto is only temporary and because of persecution. 
When Utah gains statehood the Mormons will go back to 
polygamy. Mrs. Paddock quotes other Mormon women as as- 
senting that the manifesto is all a pretense and sham. Presi- 
dent Woodruff, they say, had no revelation from God abolish- 
ing polygamy, but the new advice was issued as a temporary 
expedient. 

14. On what points do churches and religious journals of the 
East most frequently fall into error in discussing Mormonism ? 

They make a mistake in thinking that polygamy is the only 
iniquity of this false religion. Blood atonement is as much a 
doctrine as polygamy. One cannot take the oaths of the En- 
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dowment House and be a loyal American citizen. It should be 
understood that Mormonism is deception from beginning to 
end, and that the Mormon hierarchy has absolute power over 
the ignorant masses. Revelations and spiritual manifestations 
are a prominent factor in this delusion and snare of the Evil 
One. Education is necessary, and not only intellectual culture, 
but spiritual enlightenment. Utah Territory and some of the 
young States where Mormon influence is strong will be home 
missionary ground for many a year to come. Christian people 
in the East should not for a moment feel that they can lessen 
their activities or contributions, on account of recent promises 
of the Mormon leaders and people that they will abandon 
polygamy. 
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ALIEN MORMONS EXCLUDED FROM CITIZENSHIP. 
DECISION OF JUDGE ANDERSON, AT BEAVER, UTAH, DECEMBER 3. 


THE most important event that has lately taken place in Utah is the 
decision of Judge Anderson in refusing to naturalize alien Mormons. The 
judge holds that Mormons should not be admitted to citizenship, and sup- 
ports his position by irrefutable premises and sound reasoning. His opinion 
as reported in full explains itself and the application thoroughly. It is in 
the Matter of the application of William Norris, Solomon Wardell, Caleb 
Orton, David Matheson, George Tuckey, and Robert Briggs to be admitted 
as citizens of the United States. The decision was published in the “ Salt 
Lake City Tribune,” December 6, as follows: — 

The application of these persons to become citizens will be disposed of in 
one opinion, as substantially the same facts are shown in eachcase. I regret 
I have not been able to reduce the opinion to writing, but the reporter can 
take it down. The testimony of the witnesses in each case is to the effect 
that each of the applicants has resided within the United States for more 
than five years last past and within the Territory of Utah for more than 
one year last past and that each of the applicants is a man of good moral 
character, attached to the principles of the Constitution of the United States,, 
and well disposed to the good order and happiness of the same. These 
facts, not having been disputed, would entitle each of the applicants to be 
admitted to citizenship but for the further fact that each of the applicants 
has stated under oath that he is a member in good standing of the Chureh 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, commonly called and known as the 
Mormon Church. 

A little over one year ago, while sitting in the Third District Court, at 
Salt Lake City, John E. Moore and others made application to be admitted 
to citizenship. Objection was made because they were members of the 
Mormon Church, which it was claimed by the objectors was a treasonable 
organization, and a very elaborate and extended hearing was had as to 
whether the fact of membership in that organization should debar the 
applicant from citizenship. As a result of that investigation the Court held 
that those applicants were not entitled to become citizens. The evidence in 
that hearing established that the Mormon Church required that its members 
on receiving their endowments in the Endowment House should take an 
oath that they would avenge the blood of the Prophets, Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith, upon the government and people of the United States, and that they 
would enjoin this obligation upon their descendants until the third and 
fourth generation ; and that they would obey the priesthood of the church 
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in all things, temporal as well as spiritual. It was shown also by the evi- 
dence, which, however, was also a matter of general knowledge, that the 
church had systematically, and with all the power and resources at its 
command, opposed all the laws passed by Congress against polygamy and 
other kindred offenses down to that time, and that this opposition consisted 
of everything that was possible except open warfare against the govern- 
ment. If a member of the church was convicted of any of the offenses 
named in the anti-polygamy laws, and sentenced to prison, it was a common 
practice for the other members to give him a banquet before starting to 
prison and a reception on his return. Under instructions from the leaders 
of the church, those convicted of polygamous offenses almost invariably 
refused to promise to obey the laws of the United States, even when the 
court would offer to suspend sentence or impose a light punishment if they 
would make such promise ; and this too, when the Mormon leaders were 
proclaiming, as at present, that they teach their followers obedience to the 
law. It was also shown that a “church fund” had been raised for a num- 
ber of years for the purpose of aiding those who violated the law to escape 
punishment ; and this is now practiced, and whenever a member of the 
church is indicted in this or any other court of the Territory for a viola- 
tion of the Anti-Polygamy law, he is defended by attorneys employed and 
paid by the church. It was further shown at that hearing that there was 
a system of courts within the church for the determination of controversies 
between the members, which assumed to exercise judicial functions, even to 
the extent of rendering money judgments and annulling or modifying judg- 
ments rendered by the civil courts. 

It was held in that case that an alien who came to this country and joins 
this church — an organization whose whole history was one of opposition to 
the enforcement of the laws of Congress and defiance of the government — 
was not a fit person to be made a citizen of the United States, and the 
application was denied. This rule was followed by the courts of the Terri- 
tory down to within the last month or six weeks. On the 24th day of 
September last Wilford Woodruff, president of the church, issued a mani- 
festo in which he denied there had been any polygamous marriages cele- 
brated in this Territory as had been reported by the Utah Commission, and 
denied that he or the teachers or elders of the church were teaching polyg- 
amy or encouraging members of the church to contract polygamous mar- 
riages, and stated that his advice to the Latter-Day Saints was to refrain 
from contracting any marriages forbidden by the law of the land. 

Upon the strength of this manifesto I am advised that the courts in the 
First and Third districts of the Territory have, since it was issued, admitted 
members of the Mormon Church to citizenship. I regret very much that, 
upon a careful study of this manifesto, I cannot agree with this holding of 
those courts. I am unable to see that it removes the grounds of the objec- 
tion which for the past year have been deemed sufficient to exclude alien 
members of this church from citizenship. The manifesto only advises the 
members not to contract in the future any marriages forbidden by the law 
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of the land. It does not even advise those members who are now living in 
polygamy to stop their polygamist practices and live within the law. It 
announces no change in the doctrine or belief of the church as to the right- 
fulness of polygamy, nor does it advise or order the discontinuance of the 
disloyal oaths administered in the Endowment House. 

By Barlow Ferguson —Your Honor, does not the ratification in the con- 
ference say that they will obey the laws of the land ? 

By Court — No, the ratification could not extend any further than the 
thing ratified. It was simply a vote in the conference by a large assembly 
of the members indorsing the manifesto. But even in indorsing the mani- 
festo, Mr. George Q. Cannon, one of the great leaders of the chur@:, and 
the principal spokesman on that occasion, was reported in the public press 
as saying in his address, in substance, that “ While he indorsed it himself 
under the circumstances, yet he referred to the fact that some of the mem- 
bers who had not lived in polygamy would rejoice that the manifesto had 
been issued, while others who had lived up to their belief would have a 
feeling of sorrow ; and that, for his part, he thought the conduct of those 
who had lived up to their faith was more to be commended than the conduct 
of those who had not ;” or, in other words, those who had violated the law 
as he himself had done were more to be commended than those who had 
obeyed it. 

. By Mr. Ferguson — Only one or two of these applicants stated that they 
had gone through the Endowment House. 

By Court — Yes, and some of them testified that they did not believe in 
polygamy, and others — one or two—said they did, but that they had not 
practiced it, and did not intend to. 

By Mr. Ferguson — Do you think those who have not been through the 
Endowment House should be refused their naturalization ? 

Court —I think that a man who belongs to a church which requires him 
to take an oath of hostility to the government of which he seeks to become 
a citizen, although he may not yet have taken the oath, stands on the same 
footing as those who have. He ought to give up his church-membership or 
his attempt to obtain the privileges of citizenship, as the evidence taken in 
the cases referred to in Salt Lake showed that one is incompatible with the 
other. I have no doubt there are many members of the Mormon Church 
who, if they could be free from the restraints which the church places 
around them, would give expression to a feeling of loyalty to the govern- 
ment ; but outside of a few places in the Territory, where the non-Mormon 
element is strong, they cannot afford to do anything not sanctioned by the 
church. 

The so-called manifesto is very artfully worded. The members are 
advised “to refrain from contracting any marriages forbidden by the lgw 
of the land.” The only “law of the land” forbidding polygamous marriages 
in this Territory is in the acts of Congress. If Utah should become a State, 
these acts of Congress would no longer be in force here, and polygamous 
marriages would not be contrary ta.the law of the land, as far as Utah is. 
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concerned, unless the Latter-Day Saints should pass such a law, which their 
past history shows they would not be likely to do; and then the advice of 
Wilford Woodruff against polygamous marriages would no longer apply. 
I think this manifesto bears on its face conclusive evidence that it was only 
intended to serve a temporary purpose. Wilford Woodruff and other 
leaders of the church, as well as the more humble members, have in the 
past shown a persistence in disobeying the laws and in defying the govern- 
ment, unparalleled in this country. Brigham Young lived and died a most 
flagrant violator of the laws of his country. His successor, John Taylor, 
died while under indictment for a violation of the laws, and while in hiding 
from the officers who were trying to arrest him. His successor, Wilford 
Woodruff, was a polygamist, and in 1877, at the dedication of the temple at 
St. George, prayed in the most ostentatious manner before a large audience 
for the destruction of the government. George Q. Cannon, one of his 
associates in the presidency at the present time, was a polygamist and has 
served a term in the penitentiary for a violation of the laws of his country ; 
and Joseph F. Smith, at this time one of the presidency of the church, is 
now under indictment and hiding from the officers, while the lives and 
conduct of the other high officials of the church have been of a similar 
character. 

A slight concession to the supremacy of the laws of the government has 
at last been made ; but it is of such a character, and made in such a way, 
that in view of the past history of the church and its leaders, not much im- 
portance should be attached to it until time has demonstrated the sincerity 
of those who made it and the willingness of those to whom it was given to 
obey it. 

I am of the opinion that an alien who comes to this country and joins an 
organization which has given the government so much trouble in the en- 
forcement of its laws as the Mormon Church has done, and which requires 
him to take an oath and perform acts inconsistent with good citizenship, 
should not be permitted to become a citizen of the United States as long as 
he continues a member. of such organization. 


The application of these parties to be admitted to citizenship is therefore 
denied. 





WHAT WAS DONE FOR SABBATH REFORM IN 1890. 


Tue friends of the Sabbath, if they glean watchfully through 
the year and across the land, will find a goodly sheaf of results 
to rejoice over. 

Very little of it comes from New England. The Associated 
Press reported the Sunday closing in June of the bakeries, 
groceries, meat markets, news stands, and cigar stands, in Provi- 
dence, and there was a hint of something attempted in Bidde- 
ford, Maine. It has also been reported that the Boston Sab- 
bath Committee, Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., Chairman, has 
sent out an appeal to Christians to be more consistent in Sab- 
bath observance and more persistent in Sabbath reform. Joseph 
Cook’s Our Day has also sent out such appeals monthly from 
Boston, through its Sabbath Reform department. 

The so-called “ Middle States” have been more fruitful. 
The “ Mail and Express” has continued its “ Pearl of Days” 
column. The American Sabbath Union Headquarters and the 
New York Sabbath Committee have worked on, chiefly in pri- 
vate counsel and correspondence. The Kings County Sunday 
Observance Association of Brooklyn has been prolific in meet- 
ings, and victorious over Sunday base ball in the suburbs, after 
years of seemingly hopeless battling. Through the efforts of 
this association, seconded by those in New York and Bingham- 
ton, a convention was held in the latter city, by which a com- 
mittee was projected to organize the State. Chiefly through 
other agencies, local associations have been started at Utica, 
Rome, Auburn, and Saugerties, with a total of six hundred 
dollars, mostly for Sabbath reform literature, to begin their 
work. In Newburgh, the public hawking of Sunday news- 
papers was stopped by the mayor, as contrary to even the lax 
law of New York, which allows such “ necessities ” as these to 
be “sold in a quiet and orderly manner.” Mayor Cowie of 
Syracuse, it is reported, has ordered the Sunday closing of the 
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saloons of that city, and the new mayor of Rochester has won 
golden opinions for accomplishing such a result in his domain. 
The wave of public sentiment connected with this movement 
did not stop with the saloons, but demanded a complete Amer- 
ican Sabbath, and the “* Democrat and Chronicle,” in deference 
to that sentiment, and sustained by the belief that it is founded 
on unalterable convictions, discontinued its Sunday editions. 

Not to be outdone, Buffalo pastors have largely reduced the 
Sunday excursions to Niagara Falls. It should be noted also 
in this connection that the usual Sunday excursions from New 
York to Block Island were not given this year. 

Turning to New Jersey, we find another noble mayor to add 
to those already named, Mayor Rankin of Elizabeth, who has 
made himself famous by the eccentricity of keeping his oath to 
enforce the laws. Unlike the majority of mayors, he sees that 
the persons who obey the law are practically fined if their com- 
petitors are allowed to disobey it. Even saloon-keepers and 
tobacconists he closed up, and druggists were allowed to sell 
only medicines. With like éccentricity, the city council of At- 
lantic City decided that even a summer resort in August, and 
on the Sabbath, must obey the law, — toboggan, “ merry-go- 
round,” and all. Some law enforcement was attempted at 
‘Plainfield and at Long Branch, — just what, it is impossible to 
‘ determine, because of the habit of the Associated Press to carica- 
ture instead of reporting such unseasonable proceedings as law 
enforcement. More recently the village of Irvington, N. J., 
has been favored with a practical application of its laws for the 
protection of Sabbath rest. In Jersey City, the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen held a public meeting in the interest of 
“Sunday rest for railroad men,” who are usually counted out 
when men quote the saying, “The Sabbath was made for 
man.” 

Little Delaware brings its handful to the sheaf of the year’s 
results in the report of the punishment of a prominent citizen 
of Wilmington who persisted, in spite of warning, in selling 
cigars and candies to children on their way to Sabbath-school, 
as if there were not enough embezzlers already. 

Pennsylvania has few reforms to report, because there was lit- 
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tle to reform. Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, thanks to their Law 
and Order Leagues, are the two best Sabbath-keepers among 
our great cities. This is the one State where the largest cities 
are in this matter the best. But many of the smaller cities 
also have a good record. In no other State have I found so 
many post-offices that do not open on the Sabbath, so many 
druggists that not only keep the law, but close their shops save 
when called to them by a real emergency. Even barbers and 
tobacconists in Pennsylvania may rest on the Sabbath accord- 
ing to the commandment. The law enforcement movement has 
almost reached the Sunday newspapers and the Sunday excur- 
sions, and is proposing to test in its excellent courts what are 
real “ works of necessity ” about oil wells and smelting works. 

Foremost in this work has been the Law and Order League, 
led on by Captain Wishart, but the Western Pennsylvania Sab- 
bath Association is reinforcing it by holding public meetings, 
and distributing hundreds of dollars’ worth of Sabbath reform 
literature all through the western half of the State. 

Turning now to the South, Maryland contributes a most 
valuable legal decision, namely, that professional base ball play- 
ing for salary on the Sabbath, before persons who pay to see it, 
is “ work” or “labor” in the meaning of the law, and as such 
is unlawful. The infamous lottery legislature of Louisiana re- 
pealed the Sabbath law of that State, so far as New Orleans 
was concerned, but the same noble Governor Nichols who 
vetoed the lottery bill, vetoed this also, and a New Orleans 
grand jury have since called on the mayor to enforce the res- 
cued law. The Supreme Court of Tennessee have added 
another to the numerous decisions that Sabbath laws are consti- 
tutional, even though, as in this case, they forbid the Sunday 
opening of places where beer is commonly seld. The case of 
a Seventh-day Adventist arrested for working on the Sabbath 
is going up from this State to the United States Supreme Court 
with Hon. Don Dickenson for attorney. There is little chance 
for question that a State has the power to forbid al/ persons to 
work on the Rest Day, but it would seem to be a harmless kind- 
ness to except private work, not trade, by those who keep an- 
other day. Kentucky has this year organized a State Sabbath 
Reform Association whose history is yet to be made. 
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The richest contribution of the South to the sheaf of the 
year is the petition of its great Baptist Convention, its Pres- 
byterian Assembly, its Cumberland Assembly, and of the 
Episcopal Council of Virginia, asking Congress to forbid Sun- 
day work in the military and mail service, in interstate com- 
merce, and in the District of Columbia and the Territories, 
which, with the further indorsements of the Lutheran General 
Synod, the National Council of Congregational Churches, and 
many other bodies, made an army of two million one hundred 
thousand representative petitions presented in one day of this 
year to the present Congress. How strangely unmoved it is 
by this appeal, like the sound of many waters, for the emanci- 
pation of millions from Sunday slavery! Let the petitioning 
go on. The Breckenridge Bill for a Rest Day in the capital, 
asked for by its commissioners, and approved by the President, 
may be passed in the present Congress if earnestly urged. The 
Senate has passed a Sunday closing bill for saloons in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia law. 

Going westward, it is sigtiificant that the American Secular 
Union, which held its annual meeting in Ohio, instead of con- 
demning all Sabbath laws, as formerly, asked only for the “ re- 
peal and prevention of all laws enforcing the observance of 
Sunday as a religious institution, rather than an economic one 
justified by physiological and other secular reasons.” As there 
are no Sunday laws that enforce its religious observance, this 
“plank,” “ nailed on the fog,” is a waste of timber. 

Indiana brings to our sheaf a decision of its Supreme Court 
that steamboats on the Ohio cannot escape by any plea of in- 
terstate commerce from the penalty of violating the Sabbath 
law in carrying Sunday picnickers. The Western Tract Society 
of Cincinnati deserve honorable mention for their generous cir- 
culation of Sabbath reform literature. 

The eyes of the friends of the Sabbath, wherever else they 
turn, continually return to Chicago. Apart from the World’s 
Fair, Chicago is to be credited in this review with the organiza- 
tion of a Sabbath Alliance, auxiliary to the American Sabbath 
Union, which Alliance includes seven States, under the supervi- 


sion of Rev. J. P. Mills. The “ Sunday Rest League ” of the 
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city has continued its work under William Niestadt’s leader- 
ship, with 40,000 enrolled voters supposed to be ready to vote 
out Sunday slavery in the next spring election. This League 
has enlisted, more than any other, the codperation of foreigners 
and labor organizations, but its appeals to the legislature for an 
enforceable Sabbath law have thus far been less impressive than 
the secret influence of the saloons. 

As to the World’s Fair and the Sabbath, it is significant of 
the difference between two kinds of Saturday-keepers that the 
convention of Seventh-day Baptists, held this year in Chicago, 
while it did not petition against Sunday opening, did not join 
the Seventh-day Adventists in the use of infidel arguments for 
the opening. One of the most impressive petitions is that of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, which deserves reprinting if only to em- 
phasize the high ground on which it is based : — 


We, the National Farmers’ Alliance of America, believing that 
obedience and veneration for the laws of God are the conserving and 
saving forces of human government, do hereby respectfully request 
that the directors of the great National Fair, to be held in 1892, do 
not desecrate the American Sabbath by keeping open the gates of the 
exhibition on the Lord’s Day. 


Recently at headquarters, the Assistant Secretary of the Com- 
mission said to me that a great multitude of petitions had come 
in, —all but one against Sunday opening. ‘Are there thou- 
sands of them?” I asked. “No,” said he, “ hundreds.” Mani- 
festly “ thousands ” of churches have not been heard from. A 
church that is not heard from by petition or protest when such 
issues are pending, whether in ‘Commission ” or Congress, is 
a “castle in the air,” unfit for either heaven or earth. Peti- 
tions are most impressive when they fly in separately, like birds 
from every quarter of the heavens, instead of being brought in 
leaden bulkiness. So said one of the chief Senators of the na- 
tion to me at Washington. This militates against the collecting 
of petitions in quantity by societies or by the Secretary of the 
Commission. He needs to be petitioned to present the peti- 
tions received by him to the Commission, which is a special sen- 
ate of two persons from each State, in the same manner that 
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petitions are presented to the Senate at Washington, one by one 
and session by session, for their due influence upon commis- 
sioners, and, through the records, upon the public. Senatorial 
custom also suggests that the petitions from each State should 
be mailed, in each case, to one or other of the Commissioners 
from that State, with the request that he will personally pre- 
sent it at the next meeting of the Commission. Although it is 
an ill omen that the Commissioners, by delay, should declare 
it an open question whether the United States, as represented 
by them, is to obey the laws of God and the laws of the land, 
yet the delay has providentially introduced the educational in- 
fluence of the exposition in advance, and made occasion for such 
a thorough discussion of the whole Sabbath question as the 
present generation has not had before. 

Moving on again in our gleaning, we find that the pastors 
of Cairo, Lllinois, encouraging themselves, as David did when 
there was nothing else to build hope on, “in Gop,” have organ- 
ized for Sunday closing. 

Iowa has plowed her chief cities with public meetings, sown 
them with four hundred dollars’ worth of literature and put 
into each of them a local organization for a harvester. ‘The 
Evangel of Rest,” edited by Rev. C. R. Hunt of Colfax, which, 
with the “‘ Christian Statesman,” has been the chief element of 
this literature, has by far the most ability and availability of 
any periodical wholly devoted to the Sabbath that is or has been 
published. 

There have been special lectures also in Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Kansas, and a meeting or two in Missouri, with state or 
local organizations following, but the richest wheat has come 
from the most unpromising fields of all, the Rocky Mountains 
and the Pacific Coast. In Wyoming the State Sabbath Reform 
Association has been strengthened, and it hopes to restore the 
kidnapped Sabbath law which the last territorial legislature sud- 
denly repealed. In Utah, the State Association is also awaking 
to resist the boomerang against the Sabbath that is hidden in 
the “ boom” that comes with Gentile supremacy. In Montana, 
the State Association has also renewed its strength, and for the 
first time attempted at Helena some enforcement of its weak 
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Sabbath law, which allows the saloon to open but forbids the 
gambling at its tables, the prize fight in its sawdust, and the 
performances on its stage. It is reckoned moral progress that a 
Sunday prize fight has been stopped at Butte. 

In the State of Washington, four lectures, followed by litera- 
ture and organization, are to be recorded, and the same in Idaho, 
whose little capital, with a population of three thousand, raised 
nearly two hundred dollars in one day to sow that new State 
with Sabbath reform literature in order to reap a Sabbath law. 
Oregon, under the leadership of Hon. George H. Williams, Gen- 
eral Grant’s attorney-general, converted not long since in Mr. 
Moody’s meetings, is also seeking for a Sabbath law worth hav- 
ing, in place of the almost worthless one on its books. 

But the two richest clusters of the year are the Sunday clos- 
ing of saloons at Denver and Los Angeles. In the former case 
the movement originated the previous year in public meetings 
held by the noble W. C. T. U. and backed by the “ Rocky 
Mountain News,” but took definite form when they were joined, 
in June of 1889, by the newly formed State Sabbath Associa- 
tion, led by its Secretary, Rev. T. M. Hopkins, D. D., and a 
“ Citizens’ Committee ” was appointed by the association to act 
apart from it. It was driven to the polls at last, and by the 
election of a sheriff only, on the citizens’ reform ticket, closed 
the saloons early in this year. 

The battle in Los Angeles was shorter. It was not fairly 
begun until May of this year, when the vigorous Pacifie Coast 
Secretary of the American Sabbath Union, Rev. Edward 
Thomson, D. D., was reinforced from the East. As at Denver, 
a “ Citizens’ Committee ” was appointed by the Sabbath Asso- 
ciation to act apart from it, and the entire Catholic clergy was 
brought into codperation, also the most influential daily papers. 
Subsequently the leadership was left with Judge Cochrane, Dr. 
Thomson being needed at San Francisco. A petition was pre- 
sented to the City Council bearing 15,000 names. Then the 
liquor dealers played a petition of 5,000 voters. This was 
checkmated by the reformers with 8,000 voters. The Council 
then by six to three submitted an ordinance to popular vote, 
which was carried, in spite of the usual tricks, by 585 majority, 
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and is now in force. Dr. Thomson reports a Sunday closing 
ordinance secured also at Santa Ana, with Sunday closing con- 
ditions in the license at Riverside, Oceanside, and in the counties 
of San Diego and San Bernardino. He reports also that a ina- 
jority of the legislators from Southern California are in favor 
of a State Sabbath law, which in the near future, if not this 
year, he hopes to secure. 

To these results Mrs. J. C. Bateham, W. C. T. U. Superin- 
tendent of Sabbath Observance, has greatly contributed by her 
numerous lectures, her abundant literature, and the effective 
organization of her department in all parts of the country. 

Conferences in Toronto and St. John’s during this year have 
prepared the way for making Sabbath reform work interna- 
tional ere long, in the form of some Anglo-Saxon league to de- 
fend the British American Sabbath and give it to the Spanish 
Americas. 

British workingmen oppose both money-making work and 
money-making amusement on Sunday. Australia has sup- 
pressed so-called sacred concerts on the Lord’s Day. 

As to Europe, there is encouragement in the passage of a 
six-day law by France. Although it does not fix the Sabbath 
as the Rest Day, but leaves it to private arrangement, it looks 
as if France might celebrate the One Hundredth Anniversary 
of its tenth-day Sabbath, in 1893, by coming fully back to the 
Sabbath of God and Man. The Berlin Labor Conference giv- 
ing prominence to “ Sunday Rest,” and followed by attempts 
to make a “ Sunday Rest Law,” is also a hopeful sign, although 
the proposed law is absurdly lax. But Europe’s Sabbath re- 
form agitation during this year is valuable to us if not to her- 
self, for it shows that those who know the holiday Sunday best 
are utterly dissatisfied with it. Surely we shall not welcome 
on our front steps what Europe is kicking down her back stairs. 


W. F. Crarts. 
New York City. 





SHALL COMMON SCHOOLS TEACH CHRISTIAN 
MORALS ? 


Amonc the speakers at the Conference held recently at New 
York University, by representatives of the Protestant denomi- 
nations. of the State of New York, on moral and religious teach- 
ing in public schools, were Professor Crooks of Drew Theological 
Seminary, New Jersey; the Rev. Messrs. W. Spaulding of 
Poughkeepsie; D. G. Wiley, C: F. Deems, D. D., B. B. Tyler, 
S. L. Beiler, W. T. Sabin, D. D., W. H. Ward, D. D., Joseph 
E. King, D. D., J. B. Remensnyder, D. D., and William Allen 
Butler, LL. D., of New York city. While the call of the meet- 
ing gave as the subject, Moral Instruction in Public Schools, the 
topics also included religious teaching, with such questions as, 
How can Religious Teaching in Public Schools be Secured and 
Rendered Effective? What do our Constitution and Law Hold 
as to Religious Teaching in Public Schools? and, What does 
Expediency Dictate as to any Religious Exercises in Public 
Schools? Dr. Howard Crosby and Archdeacon Stevens, of 
Brooklyn, presided. Among the speakers, the Rev. B. B. Ty- 
ler, the Rev. Arthur Brooks and W. H. Ward, D. D., opposed 
the purpose for which the meeting was called, arguing that 
instruction should be secular, that there should be no religious 
instruction given, and that moral teaching should be and must 
be constant but only incidental. 

Professor Crooks said, in substance : — 


All civilizations are founded on religions of some sort, the sanctua- 
ries of morals. New ideas have come into the world with the Chris- 
tian religion. It regards the individual first, the state second; it put 
an end to slavery; it looks on foreigners as brothers; it lifted up 
women: it has breathed itself into law, society, and communal life. 
Is it possible that the state is the only thing into which Christianity 
cannot come? This is absurd. How can literature or history be 
taught if religion is left out and tabooed? The American Common- 
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wealth was founded on the Christian religion, and we should never be 
ashamed of the corner-stone. 


William Allen Butler, LL. D., everywhere recognized as an 
eminent legal authority, uttered what we suppose to be thor- 
oughly sound words on this vexed topic : — 


But the question is not what this department of the government, the 
Department of Public Instruction, in a wisely conservative adminis- 
tration of its powers, may hold on this important subject, but what 
does the Constitution and law authorize and permit, and if this 
question shall come before the courts for determination, I think the 
ultimate decision must be in favor of the use of the Bible in the 
schools, and of the inculeation of the morals which it teaches. 

Our public schools are a part of the general system of government 
in this State, and their management constitutes a department which 
must be administered in the same manner as every other department 
of the government, in view of the Constitution and the law of the land 
governing all the relations of the people to each other as members of 
society. 

Viewed in this light, we find that while there is in this State an 
absolute divorce of church and state and a controlling mandate 
against interference by the State with the freedom of religious opinion 
and worship, there is not, and never has been, any divorce between 
Christianity and the State, or between the state government in its 
administration and the Christian religion as revealed in the Scriptures. 
On the contrary, it was settled long ago, and cannot now be disputed, 
that Christianity is a part of the common law of this State, as it was a 
part of the common law of England at the time when New York 
ceased to be a colony of Great Britain and became a sovereign State. 

This recognition of the Christian religion as a part of the law is a 
wholly different thing from setting up or inculeating opinions, creeds, 
or doctrines based on human interpretation of the Scriptures, or on 
any human authority. There is certainly nothing in the Constitution 
or laws of this State which prevents such a recognition or which 
debars the Department of Public Instruction from giving it practical 
effect in the daily exercise of the schools so far as to sanction the 
reading of the Scriptures without note or comment, the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and, under proper safeguards, the inculcation, without 
admixture of human doctrine, of Christian morals, ¢. e., the precepts 
of the Decalogue as perpetuated by Christianity. 
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If, as the courts have held, the Christian religion is in fact a part of 
the law under which we live, then, although we have no established 
church, we have an established religion based on a divine revelation, 
any malicious aspersion of which or of its divine author and founder 
constitutes a crime against society. The institutions of this religion 
are protected and enforced by law. On the plainest principles of 
public policy in a state thus maintaining and enforcing the Christian 
religion as a part of its customary and declared legal organization, 
public instruction ought to be Christian and the Christian religion 
should be recognized and made manifest not by way of doctrine 
deduced from its Scriptures or interpretation of their meaning, but in 
attestation of the fact of its supremacy as a constituent part of the law 
of the land. 

The legal status of the public schools in this State, therefore, in- 
cludes the existing and controlling power of the Christian religion, not 
as a doctrine, but as a fact. 


The following resolutions were adopted : — 


The commonwealth of New York utterly divorces the church from 
the State; that is, the State does not attempt, directly or indirectly, to 
accomplish, in any measure approaching entirety, the work of the 
church. At the same time it legally teaches Christian morals and 
legally maintains religious exercises in any measure that the State 
finds expedient for the purposes of the State. At present New York 
State teaches Christian morals and maintains religious exercises in the 
State University, in the State Benevolent and Reformatory Institutions, 
and in a very large portion of the State Common and High Schools. 

Expediency dictates that the extent to which religious exercises be 
maintained in any school be left to the general view of the constitu- 
ency of such school, with strict care that no rights of conscience be 
violated. Expediency demands that practical morals be taught in 
every school of the State. ‘To accomplish this our people should see 
to it that the right persons be appointed as school officers and as 
school - teachers in every county, city, and district of the State. In 
order to effect this, the utter separation of the election of school 
officers from the issues of politics is demanded, and the means of 
securing this separation must be a subject of earnest consideration by 
the General Committee of this Conference. Further, the preparation 
of a text-book in practical morals should be encouraged, and the 
introduction of such into our schools be supported. 
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GOD IN MAN. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
AT THE 216TH Boston Monpay Lecture, Marcu 10, 1890. 
Tune — Last Hope. 


. Many harps, but one the breeze; 
One the wind in many trees; 
One the air in many flames; 
One our God in many names, 


. Many waves, but one the sea; 
Many leaves, but one the tree; 

One the ocean, many storms; 
One the Life, but many forms. 


. Many dew-drops in the sun, 
Source of all their sparkles one; 
Light of light and Life of life, 
God with souls hath peace or strife. 


. Many branches, one the Vine; 
Human we and He Divine; 
We the flames and He the air; 
Who His power affront shall dare? 


. Breathe within our breathing Thou; 
Beat within our pulses now; 
Conscience of our Conscience be, 

Soul of souls eternally. 


JosEPH Cook. 


I believe in the Still Small Voice, and that Veice is Christ within us. — 
Emerson 1n Concorp, p. 48, 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
FirrEentH YEAR. Season or 1890. 


PRELUDE VI. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


A GREAT audience was present March 10 at the 216th Boston Monday 
Lecture. People were standing at many of the doors of the balconies. The 
Rev. Dr. Gordon presided and the Rev. Dr. Plumb offered prayer. Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, after Mr. Cook’s prelude on scientific temperance instruc- 
tion, made an eloquent address on the same subject. Resolutions against 
the rum traffic with Africa and in favor of ex.-Gov. Long’s proposed 
amendments of the Massachusetts temperance education law were passed 
by the audience unanimously. Mr. Reynolds presented the cause of the 
American Church in Berlin and Father Chiniquy spoke briefly on Romanism 
in Canada. 

It is a profound remark of that distinguished specialist, Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, whom I am soon to have the honor of introdu- 
cing to this audience, that the star of hope for the temperance 
cause hangs over the school-house. [Applause.] Whoever 
would see how far the light of that star extends should look at 
a most suggestive map on yonder organ. The white spaces 
indicate the regions through which compulsory instruction in 
the latest truths of science concerning alcohol and other nar- 
cotics has now been spread in our schools by the authority of 
State and nation. When last Mr. Stanley stood on this plat- 
form there hung behind him two maps of the Dark Continent, 
one exhibiting its condition before Mr. Livingstone began his 
explorations, and the other a map of the latest dates. In his 
first sentence Mr. Stanley, turning with a very quiet and 
unostentatious gesture toward the maps, said simply that they 
exhibited the contrast between Africa unexplored and explored. 


An educational map of the United States of only fifteen years 
VOL. VII. — NO. 37. 3 
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ago and one of to-day show a similar contrast. In regard to 
scientific instruction in temperance in the common schools, a 
chart of our States in 1880 would have been a representation of 
a dark continent. To-day such a map exhibits the illumination 
of the whole breadth of the foremost Christian republic of all 
time. Twenty-seven States! now give compulsory scientific 
temperance instruction. The national government makes the 
same requirement throughout the entire range of its authority 
in the District of Columbia and in all the Territories and in the 
Naval School at Annapolis and in the Military School at West 
Point. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has de- 
served well of the nation, and will be remembered for centuries 
for many noble works; but perhaps the most solid part of its 
achievement thus far has been the establishment of compulsory 
scientific temperance education through a continental breadth 
of influence. The lady who, aided by the multitudinous 
branches of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and yet chiefly at her own charges, the quiet unobtru- 
sive lady who has conquered the Legislatures of twenty-seven 
States and Congress itself, the lady who has accomplished the 
impossible, I call the feminine Stanley of the dark continent of 
the temperance cause. [ Applause. ] 

Two hundred and fifty petitions asking Congress to stop the 
liquor traffic between the United States and Africa have lately 
been presented by Mr. Dawes in the Senate. The petitions 
state that over 800,000 gallons are exported annually to 
Africa. The constitution gives Congress power to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries. A Congo chief, having 
learned to read and write, has recently written this letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury: “ Great and good chief of the tribe 
of Christ, the humblest of your servants kisses the hem of your 
garment, and begs you to send his feliow servants more gospel 
and less rum.” 

In the name of reason, conscience, and decency, I beg leave 
to request publicly and pointedly the firm of the Lawrence 
Brothers in Medford, Mass., to listen to the petition of this 
African chief, and to these more than two hundred petitions 


1 This number is now (January, 1891) increased to thirty-two. 
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which have recently been presented to Congress. It is said 
that a firm in Somerville yonder, under the shadow of Bunker 
Hill and Harvard University, has a contract to prepare 1,800 
gallons a month for seven years, and it is understood that this 
liquor is to go to Africa. I wish to put in the same category 
with the authorities of Russia who recently whipped to death 
a delicate naked woman, and in the same category with those 
who sustained slavery in our republic, those who now are poi- 
soning Africa by the international rum traffic. [ Applause. ] 
As Dr. Storrs, who is not accustomed to make inconsiderate 
speeches, said recently in New York, ‘ Every dollar gained in 
the Congo rum trade” —and I should say every dollar gained 
in any part of the rum trade, at home or abroad — “ ought to 
burn in the palm of the man who gains it as if it were a bit of 
the blazing asphalt that makes the pavement of the infernal 
regions.” [Sensation.] Responsibility rests upon American 
citizens to support these petitions to Congress, and to quicken 
the efforts for the temperance education of the generation 
now rising to political power, and to do everything possible to 
strengthen those who in the heat and burden of the day are 
pushing this reform of compulsory temperance instruction from 
Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate, and from the Lakes as far 
as practicable southward toward the Gulf. 

This international background I throw into my picture be- 
cause I wish to show you the strategic importance, nationally 
and internationally, of the work done in this country for 
scientific temperance education in the common schools. What 
in detail are the large outlines of the triumphs already achieved 
in America for scientifie temperance education ? 

1. Great and corrupt Legislatures have been conquered. It 
is an eighth wonder of the world, that Legislatures like those 
of New York, Pennsylvania, California, and Illinois, have been 
brought to pass enactments requiring temperance education in 
the common schools, and that the execution of these laws, 
though not as perfect as the friends of them could wish, is 
fairly good and perhaps as thorough as that of any laws cover- 
ing topics of such blazing interest. 

2. A great victory has been gained over Congress. It was 
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supposed that Mrs. Hunt would meet her Waterloo at Wash- 
ington; but Senators and Representatives under her persuasion 
were found so friendly to her cause that she has obtained a 
national law extending scientific temperance instruction over 
the entire breadth of strictly national territory. 

3. Scientific temperance instruction has conquered the great 
publishing houses. This appears to me a more significant 
triumph than its conquest over State Legislatures and Congress. 
I know I embarrass Mrs. Hunt by these details, but she will 
tell you nothing of her own work, and therefore it is proper that 
I shouldspeak of it. 

You sit in your quiet homes and think that the friends of 
scientific temperance education are making extravagant state- 
ments about the present position of science on the topic of 
alcohol and other narcotics. You fear greatly that earnest 
temperance reformers make too strong a claim as to the present 
attitude of science when it pronounces alcohol a poison. Now, 
I happen to know not only that Mrs. Hunt was once a professor 
of chemistry, but that by the best title she has herself a right 
to speak as an expert on every branch connected with this 
theme of scientific temperance education. If you should be 
favored, as I have been, with the sight of her library, you 
would have to go far and look long to find another equal to it 
on the topic of the scientific relations of the temperance cause. 
I do not know where on either side of the sea I have seen so 
complete a collection of the freshest and most authoritative 
works on this subject, as in a quiet library not a thousand 
miles from the spot where we are sitting. 

Here I hold in my hands what may be called the battering 
ram that has broken down the doors of the publishing houses. 
This is a petition signed by college presidents, by professors of 
the sciences, by preachers, by editors, by various authorities in 
political economy. There is hardly an eminent man in the 
land, who could be at all expected to sign such a document, 
who has not put his name here. And what does the document 
affirm? Why, that Mrs. Hunt’s call for scientific temperance 
instruction is to be justified, and that the books which are to 
be placed before the children must now teach total abstinence 
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from both alcoholics and narcotics, if they are to be abreast of 
the times. [Applause.] This is an enormous victory, and it 
is the force of great names in science that has opened the doors 
of the publishing houses and brought the proprietors to terms 
in their choice of authors to edit their temperance text-books. 
There will soon be issued a text-book on “The Human 
Body ” by Professor Martin of Johns Hopkins University.!_ He 
is a member of the Royal Society at Oxford. There is nobody 
of competent training in science who will speak lightly of his 
authority. He teaches that alcohol is a poison and shows the 
scientific reasons for total abstinence. You may be sure that 
the scientific authority of the temperance instruction which is 
now extended across the continent is as unassailable as the 
luminousness of the sunbeams themselves. It has been my 
fortune, and I have regarded it as a great honor, to be on an 
advisory board connected with the publication of some of these 
text-books. My services have been nearly or quite useless to 


the board, but the influence of the board upon me has been 


priceless. [Laughter and applause.] I have been brought up 
from a benighted state on this topic of the relation of science to 
the temperance cause, and set, as I hope, a little more nearly 
toward the front than I should have placed myself, if I had 
determined my own opinions simply by private study. The 
sessions of the board I have been able to attend have been very 
instructive to me. I have been a pupil of other members of 
the advisory board, some of whom are on this platform to-day, 
and especially of Mrs. Hunt; for I do not know where on 
either side of the Atlantic any one can be found whose opinions 
are more worthy of being received as thoroughly trustworthy 
from a scientific point of view on this whole topic than Mrs. 
Hunt’s are to-day. 

4, Another victory which Mrs. Hunt has achieved has been 
over calumny. I hold in my hands several specimens of the 
text-books that have been issued. There are now nine different 
firms issuing text-books bearing Mrs. Hunt’s authorization. 
Of course there has been a text-book war. Of course Mrs. 
Hunt has been accused of having mercenary motives by those 

1 This volume is reviewed in OuR Day for October, 1890, p. 301. 
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who can appreciate only mercenary motives. I have no definite 
information as to her expenses, but I have reason to believe 
that she is thousands of dollars out of pocket on account of her 
devotion to this cause. But she is not a woman of wealth. If 
her expenditures of time and energy and money were fairly 
reckoned up, it would be found that she has made great 
personal sacrifices in promoting this reform. She receives no 
salary, and the appropriation of $100 per year toward the ex- 
penses of her department from the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, as I happen to know, will not pay a fifth 
part of her annual postage bill. She has absolutely no personal 
financial interest in the text-books of which she has secured the 
publication. It would have been perfectly right that she should 
have been paid for the extended work she has done in securing 
the school literature on this topic issued by the various publish- 
ers; but, that her motives in urging the introduction of the 
right books might have no taint of personal interest, she refuses 
to receive what was her just due. There are now seventeen 
books bearing her approval and that of her advisory board 
and these are issued by nine different publishers. This fact 
will be accepted, I am sure, as very good proof that she is 
not financially interested in any one firm. She has been as- 
sailed most maliciously and outrageously, in some journals in 
the West, where her character is not as well known as it is in 
Massachusetts. She has been charged with pushing this whole 
scheme of scientific temperance instruction because there is 
money in it for her. There never was a blacker slander. 
People here who know her, we who have studied her remark- 
able career from year to year, repudiate from the depths of our 
hearts, and with, I hope, adequate indignation, all these 
slanders upon one who has devoted not only her life but her 
purse to a cause that benefits not herself, but that will benefit 
millions in present and future generations. [ Applause. ] 

What is the attitude of Massachusetts on this topic of 
scientific temperance education? It was the fortune of this 
noble Commonwealth to be a little late in entering the reform, 
and yet some of the States have been later. In 1885 the first 
law was passed by Massachusetts, and it was a measure as 
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good as could be had at the time. It was a very important 
advance upon the previous legislation of the State, but like 
many laws it needs a little amendment in its methods to bring 
it up to the advance the reform has made since the passage of 
this act. Our honored fellow-citizen, ex-Gov. Long, has pro- 
posed an act amending the old act, and yet carrying the pro- 
visions of it no further than the provisions of the national 
temperance law, no further than the provisions of the Vermont 
temperance law, have already gone. Ex-Gov. Long and other 
speakers have recently been heard before the Legislature in 
defense of his proposed new bill, a copy of which lies before 
me. One of the changes proposed is that penalties shall be 
provided for the omission of the instruction for which the law 
calls. The old law does not impose definite penalties. 

Another suggested change is the specification that this sub- 
ject shall be taught “ with text-books in the hands of all pupils 
where either geography, arithmetic, or history is thus studied 
or taught.” The old law provides that the study shall be 
taught “as a regular branch,” which clearly implies that it 
shall be taught in the same manner as other required branches, 
but in order to prevent evasion at this point this more specific 
amendment is proposed. 

You will ask, what are the reasons why we should support 
ex-Gov. Long’s proposition, rather than that of the remon- 
strants against it? Why should ex-Gov. Long’s amendments 
to the Massachusetts temperance law be adopted ? 

1. The amendments suggested by ex-Gov. Long have been 
found by experience to be needed to secure the efficient work- 
ing of a law already approved in its central principle by the 
State. You have committed yourselves to the general idea that 
temperance instruction shall be made compulsory in the schools. 
You have joined the army that now has a front extending 
across the continent. Having committed yourselves to the 
principle, you should commit yourselves to the methods neces- 
sary to make the principle effective. 

2. The proposed amendments are strictly according to prece- 
dent in cases where laws with defective details are amended 
after trial. A variety of enactments have been amended in 
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this way, and legislators are asked to follow good precedent in 
this case. When once you have passed a law, committed your- 
selves to its central principle, and found by experience that its 
working needs to be aided by a few amendments, it is the most 
common thing in the world in legislative bodies for the friends 
of the law to come forward and ask for a little change in it 
here and there. This is all that the friends of scientific in- 
struction are asking. We wish you to lift the law to such a 
level that its working principle, to which you are committed, 
may be made effective. 

3. The amendments cover exactly the ground that has already 
been covered by the Vermont and the Louisiana and the na- 
tional temperance law. 

4. If not adopted, Massachusetts is left in a belated and ret- 
rograde position in respect to temperance instruction as com- 
pared with other States. 

Massachusetts has been for two centuries a leader in moral 
and political reforms. The star of the East is on her forehead. 
We ought not to be satisfied when this State drops behind 
Congress in her demands on the topic of scientific temperance 
instruction. We are not satisfied when the Bay State drops 
behind the Green Mountain State, or even behind Louisiana in 
her devotion to this great reform. 

5. All the objections that have been made to the amendments 
in Massachusetts have been refuted in other States. 

6. Instruction by text-books is necessary, for without them 
not one teacher in ten is expert enough to teach the freshest 
facts of science as to alcohol and other narcotics. If all teach- 
ing is oral, it cannot be adequately known to the educational 
authorities what is taught. 

Let us be thankful that broad-minded men have been at the 
head of the department of education in the state government in 
this Commonwealth. It has been said that it is the policy of 
Massachusetts not to require text-books to be put into the 
hands of pupils, and that it has been the custom of this State 
to leave teachers very much to themselves. A report of Mr. 
Dickinson’s which I hold in my hands affirms, on the contrary, 
that to insure the safest teaching in geography, in history, and 
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in arithmetic, Massachusetts is accustomed to furnish text- 
books to the pupils. In the Fifty-First Annual Report of the 
Board of Education for 1886-87, Mr. Dickinson recommends 
text-books for the study of geography by pupils in the fourth 
year of school. ‘As the lesson is studied from the text-book 
each pupil should have on paper an outline map upon which he 
may represent the facts as he learns them ; this will tend to fix 
them in the memory.” This is a clear recommendation of text- 
books in the hands of pupils in the fourth year. The friends 
of temperance education ask nothing more than this for the 
study of physiology and hygiene and the effects of narcotics. 
Again, in his Report of 1884-85, Mr. Dickinson recommends 
an elementary history of the United States and a text-book in 
arithmetic to be placed in the hands of pupils in the fifth year. 
For pupils in the sixth year Mr. Dickinson recommends a text- 
book in history “ different from the one used in the fifth year.” 
The assertion that it is against the policy of Massachusetts to 
recommend text-books in the hands of pupils is entirely dis- 
proven by these official statements. The demand that text- 
books on temperance shall be furnished is, therefore, by no 
means against the policy of Massachusetts. 

The only other objection of any great weight is a fear which 
has been entertained by a few poorly informed opponents of 
the law that the text-book publishers have suggested the amend- 
ments that ex-Gov. Long champions. Ex-Gov. Long is too 
large a man to be carried in any book publisher’s pocket. 
[Laughter and applause.] It is atrociously preposterous to 
bring forward a suspicion of this sort concerning the friends of 
the proposed new measures. This fear is wholly without justi- 
fication, for I have shown that there are at least eight sets of 
approved text-books, all of which the friends of ex-Gov, Long’s 
suggestions publicly commend. This audience, I feel confident, 
approves ex-Gov. Long’s suggested amendments to the Massa- 
chusetts temperance law and urges their adoption upon the 
General Court. [Applause.] 

A majority of the future voters of this nation are now in 
schools into which by the blessing of Providence compulsory 
temperance instruction has been introduced. There is no way 
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of bringing temperance sentiment up to the proper level except 
by beginning at the beginning, that is, in the common schools. 
The hope of the future in the temperance reform, as well as in 
every other moral reform, is in the children. Therefore I con- 
gratulate you, I congratulate Mrs. Hunt, I congratulate the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union on the effect which this 
educational measure is to have on legal enactments in time to 
come. As Mrs. Hunt herself has said: “If we save the chil- 
dren to-day, we shall have saved the nation to-morrow.” _ 

High license is more and more regarded by judicious minds 
asa delusion. It will not do to restrict murders by licensing 
murders, or brothels by licensing brothels, or gambling hells by 
licensing gambling hells, or ram-shops by licensing rum-shops. . 
You say that half a loaf is better than none. No, not if the 
half is poisoned and is sold by legal authority. You shut up a 
few dram -shops, according to the theory of high license, but 
you put public approval upon another set of dram-shops by the 
same theory. Fourteen murders are not as bad as twenty, you 
say. They are worse than twenty, if in order to reduce the 
twenty to fourteen you must legalize the fourteen. [Ap- 
plause. | 

My heart was far from elastic and jubilant when the news 
came to me on the wide plains of the West and on the shore of 
one of the great lakes that Massachusetts had defeated the con- 
stitutional prohibitory amendment in a non-partisan election. 
I listened long to the winds that bent the young grass of the 
prairies, and filled the far-gleaming expanse of our inland seas 
with multitudinous rhythmical waves, and some of the things 
they said to me were transmuted into a song. It is intended to 
honor both the educational and the political purposes of the 
opponents of a traffic which is the chief social, industrial, and 
political scourge of our times. It is a battle by men for both 
the right wing and the left wing of our temperance hosts. It 
is a war-ery for both the schools and the ballot-boxes of our 
crowded and hazardous national future. 
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WEBS AND FLIES. 


Whiskey spiders, great and greedy, 
Weave their webs from sea to sea ; 

They grow fat and men grow needy, 
Shall our robbers rulers be ? 


Sweep the webs away, the nation 
In its wrath and wisdom cries ; 
Say the fools with hesitation: 
No, but educate the flies! 


Both we do. Less now is blunder. 
Let the schools bring noontide near; 
Let the church sound sevenfold thunder, 
But the webs must disappear. 


Loops which stoutest statesmen strangle, 
Politicians lasso dread, 

Harlots lure and gamblers tangle, 
Weave the spiders with their thread. 


Widows, orphans, paupers, taxes, 
Hang as prey within the net ; 
Madmen, riots, battle-axes, 
Souls whose sun of hope has set, 


Up! the webs are full of slaughter, 
Sweep away the spider’s lair ; 

Up! wife, husband, son, and daughter, 
Make the vexed earth pure and fair. 


Where now red-fanged murder burrows 
Let white harvests wave sublime ; 
Sink the webs beneath new furrows 
In the giant fields of Time. 


[Applause. ] 
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RarLroaD Lasor ; Fifth Annual Report of the Commission of Labor, 1889. 


Edward Bellamy was no doubt safe in not putting the date nearer than 
2000 A. D., at which time the Labor millennium should be fully inaugu- 
rated. Meanwhile we are studying towards it ; we are agitating towards it. 
The agitations are that “ overturn, overturn, overturn,” so familiar to us in 
the prayers of good men, which are as needful as the various plows to pre- 
pare the soil. The studies disclose the kinds, the fruitfulness of soils. It 
will take long to make a real Christendom of labor as it does to make a 
smooth lawn ; and man will be tasked in all his powers to understand labor 
in all its phases. Towards this instructive study which will aid in bringing 
in the millennium of the toiler, few will have contributed so much if he shall 
be equally fruitful until his hair shall be like the almond blossoms, as Carroll 
D. Wright, whom this great nation is fortunate to have on the summit of 
view at the central point of the landscape. 

Our one view of General Hancock we shall never forget : it was at the 
Wilderness. He sat upon his horse at a crossroad, surrounded by his staff. 
It was a hot time in the season, and in the battle ; the wounded men were 
going back very many in number. An aid had just reported to Hancock, 
and I heard him say, the only words I ever heard him speak, as he sat 
flushed, yet imperturbable upon his horse, “Tell that I must know 
what he is doing.” Amid all the turmoil and agitations of labor, we must 
know what is being done, in order to know what todo. This man, witha 
strategic choice of topics and a sweeping, all-around glance, is one determined 
to know and let the public know in every part of the field of labor, what is 
being done. And his knowledge is comprehensive and accurate. One read- 
ing his volumes has no need of experiencing Josh Billings’s fears that “he 
would rather not know so much than to know so many things that are 
not so.” 

The previous studies have been as follows: 1886, “ Industrial Depres- 
sions ;” 1886, “Convict Labor ;” 1887, “Strikes and Lockouts ;’’ 1888, 
“ Working Women in Large Cities.” He now gives us, in 1889, this present 
study on the important subject of “ Railroad Labor.” The previous reports 
have been of the Labor Bureau ; this one is of the Labor Department ; but 
it is reckoned as the fifth in the same set. Commissioner Wright further 
informs us that the “chief work of the Department since it was created, in 
June, 1888, has been in accordance with one of the specific instructions of 
the law creating it ; that is, the collection of data relating to the cost of pro- 
ducing articles in the United States and in leading countries of the world 
which come into competition with the United States, the efficiency of labor 
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and the cost of living in the production of such articles. This work, there- 
fore, on the railway labor of the country has been incidental to the greater 
work in hand.” 

The field work for this report was done from April, 1888, to April, 1889. 
The Commissioner acknowledges especially “the continued and valuable 
services of Oren W. Weaver, the chief clerk of the Department,” and “ the 
arduous services of the field and clerical forces in collecting and tabulating 
the data used in the report.” It is pleasant that he is able to “ acknowledge 
the courtesy and generosity of the managers of railroads towards the De- 
partment in the conduct of the investigation relating to railway labor.” 

A most important subject this, — “ Railroad Labor.” John Bright once 
said : “ Railways have rendered more services and have received less grati- 
tude than any other institution in the land.” If we throw ourselves into the 
mood of appreciation, how wonderful is this means of travel, in its twofold 
instrumentality of an iron railroad, and a train of carriages drawn by steam. 
Dr. S. C. Aiken’s discourse in 1851 startles us by its text in Nahum, cer- 
tainly not a prophecy of the locomotive, but suggesting how impossible the 
locomotive would have seemed in that bygone day: “The chariots shall rage 
in the streets ; they shall jostle one another in the broad ways ; they shall 
seem like torches, they shall run like lightning.” All this vast fact of the 
railroad has become realized since George Stephenson ; it has spread, in less 
than seventy-five years, its iron network wider and wider over the continents, 
and the “cows ” have not been able to withstand its advance. It has ocecu- 
pied more and more labor, increasingly more, probably, a hundred or a 
thousand fold than the old stage coach, while not substantially diminishing 
the travel by stage on short routes. 

The first sentence, indeed, of this Report, puts us en rapport with the great- 
ness of the subject, whether regarded as a vast means of public travel, or as 
a vast field of human labor. “The whole number of railroad corporations 
in the United States on the 30th of June, 1889, was, approximately, 1,718, 
and the mileage of those roads, approximately, 156,400,” — that is, be it ob- 
served, more than six times around the globe.” The number of employees 
on all the railroads of the country at that date was 689,912 ; the “trainmen”’ 
numbering 135,580 ; “ switchmen,” “ flagmen,” and “ watchmen,” 31,896 ; 
and “other employees,” 522,436.” These figures are derived ffom the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. By the 1,718 railroads are meant those 
which have constructed roads and which make reports. “ Many of them 
are very short roads. Nearly six hundred of them are under twenty miles 
in length, the shortest road in the country being fourteen one-hyndredths of 
a mile long. About eight hundred are operating roads, the others being 
leased or controlled by them. As a matter of fact, the railroad business of 
the whole country is under the control of about six hundred roads, the re- 
mainder of the operating roads being of minor importance. 

“The purpose of the investigation was to find out as accurately as possi- 
ble the relations of railways employees and the corporations under which they 
work, the wages paid in all branches of the service and in different parts of 
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the country, and the time lost, as well as other matters of vital interest to 
railway employees. To secure the facts, the investigation was divided into 
two parts, the facts as to the relation of employees and corporations being 
collected on a specific schedule of inquiries by the special agents of the De- 
partment, while the time and the earnings of the employees were taken di- 
rectly from the pay-rolls. 

The object of the investigation was not, however, to give an exhaustive 
study or result, but a representative one only, an “absolutely representative ” 
one. “It was impossible to cover in its entirety the railroad industry of 
the United States, but it was necessary to cover a sufficient number of 
roads representing all parts of the country and all conditions of railroad 
labor to make the investigation absolutely representative in character.” 

In order to accomplish this study the geographical field of United States 
railroads was skillfully divided into seven groups, “ the aim in grouping being 
to bring together those localities in which the general conditions of labor 
were practically harmonious and of a like character.” These groups are set 
forth in a neat folded map in which the numbers of the group are stamped 
in red. The groups are as follows: I. The New England Group, 24,911 
employees. II. Middle Atlantic Group, 113,086 employees. ILI. Central 
South Atlantic and Gulf Group, 3,739 employees. IV. Central Northern 
Group, 58,470 employees. V. Southwestern Group, 27,033 employees. VI. 
Northwestern Group, 11,567 employees. VII. Pacific Group, 3,104 em- 
ployees. In all, 241,910 employees, or somewhere near a third of the entire 
number, were investigated, covering sixty roads, and the Commissioner shows 
how these are “representative.”’ ‘ These roads are widely scattered, except 
in Group II., and employ from ten people to the large number of 44,787.” 
“ A very large proportion of the roads which have furnished information are 
in Group II., consisting of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, and West Virginia.” “Group 
II. is emphatically a railroad group in business operations,’’ and centre of 
important roads. “Group II. is the most thoroughly American group in the 
country.” 

The accuracy of the statistics cannot be doubted, as they were taken from 
the pay-rolls of the roads. Several features contemplated were left out be- 
cause the Interstate Commerce Commission had “ legitimately covered these 
features. As the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission progresses, 
it will accumulate the most valuable information, not only concerning the 
peculiar features of railroad business for which the Commission was created, 
but on matters relating to the welfare of railroad employees.” 

Our sphere in a brief review of so bulky and important a volume, nearly 
nine hundred pages, is not to describe every dish on the menu, but in a gen- 
eral way to indicate the courses, and, if possible, create an appetite for the 
banquet. 

Two main divisions the Report has, “ Relations of Employees and Corpo- 
rations ” and “ Time and Earnings.” We shall reverse the order of the 
report in giving attention to these. 
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TIME AND EARNINGS. 

This important subject occupies the bulk of the book, some eight hundred 
and thirty pages ; the other division, with Introduction, is only fifty-seven 
pages. But of all this space, the whole of Chapter IV., being seven hun- 
dred and fourteen pages (pp. 167-881) is “General Tables.” To the gen- 
eral reader these appear like a Sahara waste of figures ; as intelligible as 
the dot and line alphabet or the chirologie speech of the deaf and dumb. 
For those who shall see OuR Day and are anxious to know the contents of 
this volume, we give the General Tables. Table I. Statement for each par- 
ticular rate of daily pay in every occupation in ten selected systems or roads, 
with occupations grouped as follows : Occupations in which earnings are 
rarely above $500 ; occupations in which earnings are frequently from 3500 
to $1,000 ; occupations in which earnings are frequently from $1,000 to 
$2,000 (pp. 168-513). II. Classified Time and Earnings. Statement by 
groups of daily rates of pay, each group having a range of twenty cents, for 
every occupation in sixty systems or roads combined (514-791). III. Clas- 
sified Time and Earnings. Summary of daily rates of pay of employees of 
sixty systems or roads, by groups of daily rates, each group having a range 
of twenty cents (792-793). LV. Classified Time and Earnings. Percentages 
of employees by daily rates of pay of sixty systems or roads, by groups of 
daily rates, each group having a range of twenty cents (794-795). V. Aver- 
age time and earnings for each occupation in each of sixty systems or roads 
(796-878). VI. Statement of various railways in Great Britain of mini- 
mum and maximum daily rates of pay in different occupations (880-881). 

As Commissioner Wright says,a Report is made valuable by the “ fullness 
of the detail tables ;” it is made available by careful analyses of these tables. 
This “ Analysis of General Tables” is given in Chapter III., of over one 
hundred pages (59-165). We have space only to indicate some of the im- 
portant and interesting facts. 

“ The first feature is the number of titles under which railroad employees 
are engaged ;” as noted on the pay-rolls they are 1,106. This will startle 
those who think of railroading as carried forward by conductor, engineer, 
fireman, brakeman, and ticket agent. They are combined in this Analysis, 
in some twenty-five general heads. 

“ The chief value of this report, so far as time and wages are concerned,” 
says the author, “is to be found in a thoroughly scientific classification, not 
only of the time employed by each individual employee of the roads consid- 
ered, but of rates by day and by year, as shown by the pay-rolls.” Of 
241,910 employees, 224,570 are employed on specific time, day, or month ; 
while 17,340 are employed by mile, trip, or piece. Of the 224,570, 25 per 
cent. are employed 25 days or less out of the whole year ; 11 per cent. move, 
less than 50 days ; 14 per cent. more, less than 100 days ; 8 per cent. more, 
less than 150 days ; i. e.,58 per cent. were employed less than one half year. 
About 20 per cent. worked less than 300 days ; about 20 per cent. worked 
nearly the whole year. “ Out of the whole 241,910 employees of the year, 
49,245 are trainmen, brakemen and flagmen, conductors and pilots, engine- 
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men with engineers running trains, and hostlers and firemen on trains. The 
remainder are laborers of various grades. 'Trainmen thus constitute 20 per 
cent.; or, according to the Interstate Commissioner, out of the whole 689,- 
912, 22 per cent. The average pay of baggagemen is shown to be $1.51; 
of conductors, $2.63 ; of engineers, $3.22. A series of analyses shows how 
these earnings vary in the seven different railroad groups in this country. 
The figures here “are exceedingly interesting, and from their perfectly sci- 
entific nature very valuable.” 

An analysis which will gratify Americans, and make them grateful for 
the conditions and the policy of our country as to maintaining high wages, 
is the comparison between railroad earnings in Great Britain and America. 
The table gives daily rate and annual earnings, as follows: English engi- 
neers and drivers, daily, $1.46 ; annual, $457. American, $3.22 ; $1,007. 
English firemen, daily, $0.91; annual, $285. American, $1.79; 3562. 
English guards, daily, 30.97 ; annual, $304. American conductors, $2.63 ; 
$824. English shunters, daily, 30.85; annual, $266. American switch- 
men, $1.50 ; 3471. English signalmen, daily, 30.81 ; annual, $254. Ameri- 
can flagmen, $1.13 ; 3354. 

Wright touches, in his analyses and notes thereupon, on other interesting 
topics in avenues down which we can hardly pause even to glance. He shows 
how “these men, 224,570, were employed to fill 105,807 positions ;” he calls 
attention to the “ variation” between the actual and necessary numbers of 
employees.” 

“The tendency of labor to migration I do not remember having seen 
brought out statistically, on any extended scale before. This constitutes a 
new phase in the labor question. What were the men doing the remainder 
of the year? Were they unemployed? Did they shift from one position 
to another on the same road? Did they work a while on one road and then 
enlist in the service of another?” These are questions which cannot be 
answered at present.” “The higher grades must be quite constantly em- 
ployed, in fact the tables would indicate it.” The movement of labor in this 
department and in the great industries is to be brought out in reports now 
preparing. <A closing section, which we cannot dwell upon, touches “ Tours 
of Duty,’’ and meets the impression which prevails very largely that rail- 
road men are on duty a large number of hours daily, and that they take very 
long runs. 

Relations of employees and corporations is the other division of the sub- 
ject, treated in the important and “ meaty” Chapter II. Some of the topies 
discussed are “Restrictions placed on the Use of Intoxicating Liquors,”’ 
* Dwelling Houses” furnished for employees. Twenty pages are devoted 
to “ Beneficiary Institutions ;” this is a section of great interest to all who 
eare for the railroad man’s comfort and welfare. Valuable opinions as given 
from Chief Arthur, Conductor Wheaton, Brakeman O’Shea, Fireman Sar- 
gent, Switchman Simscott, and Messrs. Gray and Bristol. The “Y.M.C. A. 
Year Books ” for the last few years may be profitably examined in connec- 
tion, the section “ Railroad Department.” An important and suggestive 
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section, both as to fact and as to law, is “ Employers’ Liability for Em- 
ployees’ Injuries.” 

The subject of accidents on our railroads is an exceedingly important one- 
In his urgent recommendations to secure greater safety on interstate roads 
President Harrison was, as usual, considerate of whatever touches the 
American citizen’s life. ‘“ Accidents to passengers take up an undue propor- 
tion of the public attention.” Of the Brotherhood of Brakeman, one in 
eighty-eight is killed annually. “A brakeman will also be injured once for 
every nine years’ service.” Now the mental shock of being in an occupation 
which confronts the hazard of death is well known to those who have studied 
army life, and the nervous effects of battles. We are aware, indeed, that 
the comparative danger of railroad (passenger) travel is overestimated ; that 
“ only one passenger is injured for every four million miles traveled ;” that 
one authority declares, “It is safer to travel by railway than to stop at 
home,” and Sir E. Watkin asserts : “I have proved that railway traveling 
is safer than walking, riding, driving, than going up or down stairs, than 
working agricultural machinery, and even safer than eating, because more 
people choke themselves in England than are killed on the railways in the 
United Kingdom.” Notwithstanding this, passenger accidents are need- 
lessly numerous, and those to employees read something like manslaughter. 
Charles Francis Adams has a suggestive volume, “ Notes on Railroad Acci- 
dents ;” J. S. Jeans of London another on “ Railway Problems” (1887). 
The great year for accidents was 1883. The great causes of accidents, he 
says, are defects of permanent way, fifty-six per cent.; collisions, forty per 
cent., and two thirds of these are of trains going in the same direction. 
This would seem to indicate that all who care for workmen, in the hazards 
of railroading, should insist that “Inspectors ” of all the kinds indicated in 
Wright’s report should be men of higher grade and greater responsibility, 
and that dispatch men and signal men, conductors and telegraphers should 
be paid higher wages and expected to watch most vigilantly against every- 
thing which might cause a collision. The American public should insist, and 
American directorship should secure, not only good pay, but all possible 
safety, to those most valuable public servants, the trainmen on American 
railroads. Witt C. Woop. 

Boston. 


THe SABBATH OF THE Bist. By S. H. Nessrt, D. D. Butler, Pa. : 
Published by the Author. 12mo, pp. 216. 75 ets. 


It is to be hoped that this excellent compendium of the arguments for 
the Christian Sabbath, the most recent book on this theme, may be pub- 
lished in paper covers at 25 cts. for wide distribution. We gather from 
its full quiver some of the sharpest and shapeliest arrows : — 


Sabbatism, giving birth to the week, stands as the most notable miracle of 
ancient history. 

God’s creation days and Sabbath are held by some to be literal twenty-four 
hour days. This theory makes him work six literal days in every weekly cycle 
VOL. VII. — NO. 37. 4 
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and rest the seventh. Man’s Sabbath, in that case, cannot be an exact copy of 
God’s, as to its place in the wrekly cycle. For man was made on God’s sixth crea- 
tion day. God’s seventh day, his Sabbath, would be man’s second day of life and 
history. Now if man’s Sabbath is on the same twenty-four hour day as God's, 
then it is on the second not the seventh day in the weekly cycle of historic time. 
Or, if man’s Sabbath is on the seventh day of his own weekly period, then it does 
not agree, as to the day of the week, with God’s. The two Sabbaths, God’s and 
man’s, do not synchronize. ‘They run parallel but do not unite in history. I 
avow my belief — it cannot in any case amount to knowledge — that the day orig- 
inally given to man for Sabbatism was the seventh in the human weekly period — 
the seventh in historic time. 

What God appoints, as to the time of Sabbath-keeping, is also a revealed basis 
of human obligation, but has the character of mutability. Appointment, like 
example, is authoritative. But example has permanance; appointment may 
change. Essences are eternal; forms mutable. The appointment of any particu- 
lar twenty-four hour day, in the human weekly period, belongs to mere forms, 
and is changeable at the will of the Law-Maker. Now on the theory that makes 
God’s creation and rest days great geologic Eons, no known unit of time, as a day 
a month, a year, is in the Divine Model. All that is fairly in it is: the septenary 
period, with work in its first six sevenths, and rest in its last seventh. The unit 
of time for man must be a divine selection and appointment. If a day be chosen 
as the unit, then the particular day is not of the very substance of Sabbatism — is 
not in the Divine Model — is of the nature of mere forms —is alterable at the will 
of the Sabbath Maker. On the theory that God's creation and rest days are 
literal twenty-four hour days, the divine example ts an exact Model for human 
Sabbatism as to the time period. But, as seen, it leaves the particular day for 
Sabbath, in man’s weekly period, open to doubt — clouded with uncertainty. The 
day must still be a divine selection and appointment; a changing form, if God 
will; a shrinking husk that, at his fiat, may disappear in a successor. 

God fills his Sabbath cycle not with inactivity but with works of necessity and 
merey. He fills it with works of necessity ; upholding and governing all terres- 
tial things, keeping the currents of life, vegetable, animal, and intelligent, mov- 
ing in careless appearings and disappearings. He fills it with works of mercy ; 
loving and redeeming sinful man; and forever sending to him the all-helping 
Holy Spirit. 

God’s Sabbatism is monumental —a remembrancer ~ a memento. It makes 
ereation-work memorable forever. Sabbatism is the first monument ever built, 
and God the first monument builder. He is a monument builder as well as a 
world builder and a man builder. And the monument built was to be worthy of 
the Builder, was to run parallel with the world and man, to antedate and survive 
pyramids and pillars of brass, and to move, changeless like himself, through the 
wastes and vicissitudes of Time and History. 

The strongest chapters in the book are those that gather into aceumula- 
tive convincingness the fragmentary evidence of the early existence of the 
seven-day week in Gentile nations, and then explain its subsequent loss and 
recovery. 

THE SABBATH AMONG THE GENTILES. 

The septenary number is crowned above all other numbers in the Bible. It is 
used over three hundred times. These are samples of the Bible use of the word 
in ante-Mosaic times and writings. We are told of the ‘‘ sevenfold” vengeance to 
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be visited on any one slaying Cain; how things were taken into the ark in classes 
of “sevens’’; of “the seven ewe lambs” given as a token of the covenant be- 
tween Abraham and Abimelech; how Jacob served ‘‘ seven years’? for Rachel 
and then ‘seven other years” for flocks and herds; how Pharaoh dreamed, and 
saw “seven well-favored ” then “seven ill-favored” kine; “seven rank and full 
ears”? then ‘‘ seven thin ears’’ of corn; and that each class represented “ seven 
years.” 

Reverence for the septenary number also perpetually appears in the records of 
all earliest peoples. It was among very primitive peoples that the tales began 
of the ‘‘ Seven Sages,” the ‘‘Seven Wise Men,’’ the “Seven Masters,’’ and the 
“Seven Wonders of the World.” No reliable astronomie histories go back so far 
as to tell us when men first began to speak of the “seven planets” and the 
“seven stars’? in the Pleiades. The Indian cosmogony speaks of the ‘“‘ seven 
worlds,” “ the seven continents,” and the “ sevenseas.’’ Among the earliest Greeks 
“ seven” was sacred to Apollo and Dionysius. Homer sings of the “ seven tripods ”’ 
and the “ seven maids” that Agamemnon offered to Achilles for the return of 
Briseis. ‘ With the desire to purify myself,’ says one of the ancients, “ I bathe 
in the sea, dipping my head seven times in the waves, for this number, as the 
divine Pythagoras tells us, is the proper one in all matters of religion.’’ 


Now it is impossible to explain this high antiquity and wide currency of the 
septenary number — an associate Sabbatic idea —on any theory that does not 
trace it back to God’s seventh day rest, when his creation work wag ended. The 
septenary division of time, the week, seven days, has an equally venerable anti- 
quity and currency. It was, after day and night, the earliest known of all time- 
markers — indeed a primal and universal time-marker. Joseph appointed ‘‘ seven 
days of mourning” for Jacob. ‘* Fulfill ye her week,” said Laban to Jacob. 
Job's three friends sat down in silence with him ‘‘ seven days and seven nights.” 
And Noah, in the ark, twice stayed “seven days’’ before sending forth his 
exploring dove. 

In the earliest hieroglyphs [of Egypt], antedating perhaps the pyramid kings, 
usually located by the critics in Manetho’s Fourth Dynasty, appears the revered 
number seven; the septenary cycle or week, with its name given as uk, perhaps 
the original of our word week ; and the seventh day as a day of rest. The his- 
toric Greek had the decade, not the hebdomad. But earlier Greek writers, as 
Linus, Homer, Hesiod, and Pythagoras, mention and eulogize the seventh day and 
its sacred character. 

“Every seventh day is considered sacred.’ — Professor Wilson on “ Hindoo 
Festivals,’ Jour. of the Royal Asiatic Soc. The god Vishnu to Satyavrata: 
‘* In seven days all creatures . . . shall be destroyed by a deluge . . . Together 
with seven holy men . . . enter the ark without fear . . . After seven days the 
floods descended and drowned the world.’? — Sir Wm. Jones, Asiatic Researches, 
2: 116,117. “ All the ancient emperors on the seventh day, called the Great Day, 
caused the doors of houses to be closed. No business was done that day, and the 
magistrates judged no case.” —Ching King, quoted from Proudhon. ‘* The 
very word Sabatu, or Sabbath, was used by the Assyrians, and a bilingual tablet 
explains it as a day of rest for the heart.’?— The Chal. Ac. of Crea, Geo. Smith, 
p. 303. “The Sabbath was known to the Babylonians and Assyrians . . . Like 
the Hebrew Sabbath it was observed every seventh day.” — Hibbert Lectures, 1887. 
Sayee, 82. ‘We have reason to believe that the institution of that short period 
of seven days, called a week, was the first step taken by mankind in dividing and 
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measuring their time. We find from time immemorial, the use of this period among 
all nations without any variation in the form of it. The Israelites, Assyrians, 
Egyptians, Indians, Arabians, and, in a word, all the nations of the East, have in 
all ages made use of a week consisting of seven days.’’— President de Goguet, 
Origin of Laws (1761), 1: 230. 

The proofs, though but circumstantial, are wholly one-sided. There is nothing 
on the other side, nothing to oppose them — to weaken them— to make them 
doubtful. They had the Sabbath itself; Hebrews had; Babylonians and Assyr- 
ians had ; and Accadians, their remotest known predecessors, had. They had its 
name. They had its very substance. They were Sabbath keepers. And the pri- 
mal human Sabbath was a fair copy of God’s creation Sabbath. An ancient Sab- 
bath, in presence of Assyrian and Aceadian records supplementing the Mosaic 
records, ceases to be debatable ground. 

The association of the week with lunar changes was the later and corrupt, not 
the earlier and purer record. Mosaic Sabbatism has no society whatever with 
lunar changes. The oracles of the Hebrews always ascribe the institution to God. 
The Accadian “legendary” Sabbath also appears as a divine appointment. The 
Sabbath was born of God, not of the moon. It is such an institution as the best 
man could not make, if he would; and as the worst man would not make, if he 
could. 

Near the gates of Eden, within and without, are glimpses of that divine trinity 
of social regenerators: the Day, the Word, and the Temple; or the Sabbath, the 
Bible, and the Church. Eden had the Sabbath; its bowers heard the first Word 
of Promise ; and, immediately outside its gates, appears the Tent of Meeting — 
Cain and Abel building its altar, and offering sacrifice. 


Another chapter shows how the Gentile nations lost the primitive Sab- 
bath : — 


Mere tradition, that opens not but shuts all the gates of progress, is insufficient 
to preserve and perpetuate the purer ideas and institutions. It was so with the 
ancient divine Sabbath: historic with Moses and Abraham; historic with Babylo- 
nians, Assyrians, and Accadians. It appears in later times entangled with the 
astronomic element; its weekly cycle merging into other periods; its holy day 
into holidays; its blessed rest and devotion into sensual and corrupting rites; and, 
in cases, it entirely disappears. 

When the Old Testament ended, or when the Babylonian captivity ended, Gen- 
tile nations had no weekly period, no seventh day Sabbath, no regularly recurring 
holy and blessed rest day. These institutions do not anywhere fairly appear 
among them in that far away period. All Gentile nations, indeed, by the mov- 
ings of tired and restless human nature, devised some poor substitutes for the 
week and its Sabbatism, as nundina, decades, and annual festal days. But the 
week dropped out of their history . . . the exact seven-day week dropping into 
the inexact astronomical week — into a five-day period in Mexico, into a nine-day 
period in Peru and Rome, and into a ten-day period in Egypt and Greece. At the 
epoch of five centuries before Christ, all Gentile nations were without the seven- 
day week, and without the Seventh-day Sabbath. Romans had them not —never 
had —had Nundine. Greeks and Egyptians had them not—had lost them— 
had the decade. Hindoos, Chinese, Babylonians, Syrians, Medes and Persians 
had them not —had lost them —had no reported substitutes. The seven-day 
week was dead. Seventh day Sabbatism was dead. The elder glory had disap 
peared ina vast eclipse. 
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One providential mission of ancient Judaism was to preserve the Sabbath in 
history, and at last rekindle its fires among the nations. The Dispersed Jew was 
conspicuous as the Sabbath torch-light bearer. He marched across the nations and 
down the centuries with the Sabbath flag unfurled and held aloft. The con- 
quered became, religiously, conquerors. The seventh-day Sabbath won victories. 
The Greek and Jew races—the one now descending from lofty pinnacles of 
greatness — the other representing a vast Dispersion — were widely meeting in 
history; and many Greeks and Romans entered the Synagogue as proselytes, ac- 
cepted the seven-day week; and kept the seventh-day Sabbath. 

The world was divinely prepared for Christ and Christianity. A world empire 
—the Roman — had removed impediments from the way, and made broad high- 
ways for intercourse between the nations. A world language — the Grecian — had 
everywhere promoted and made possible international intercourse. Partition walls 
between civilized nations were broken down, and laws and customs, more or less 
common, united East and West, North and South. All these prepared the way of 
the Lord. But other providential preparations were more potent. The Disper- 
sion was God’s mightiest factor. Judaism, a religious oasis in the world’s desert, 
a protest against the impiety of the period, was the cradle of the Gospel. It built 
in all cities the Synagogue —the Tent of Meeting. It preached everywhere 
Mosaism — the Scriptures — the Book. It unfurled in every atmosphere the Sab- 
bath flag —the Day. These were God’s chief preparative forces. They gave 
new and divine shaping to world-history. 

Sabbath worshipers are an unbroken line back to the beginning. Stand aside, 
and see the unending column pass by, floating its Sabbath banners, singing its 
Sabbath songs. Adam and Eve head the procession. Abel, Enoch, and other 
antediluvian worthies move in the ranks. Noah renews the march. Accadians 
appear in the moving column. Job joins it in the land of Uz; Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob in the land of Canaan. One can almost hear the bleating of their flocks 
and the lowing of their herds as they sweep by. Moses reformed the procession, 
and started that mighty column of Judaism that eventually rekindled Sabbath 
campfires in all the world. Jesus changed the day, and initiated the march of the 
Christian hosts. Apostles head the new movement. Martyrs come and go. Re- 
formers drift by. The procession is unending. 


Day or Rest: Its Obligation and Advantages. By Rev. James Sracy, 
D. D. Whittet & Shepperson, Richmond, Va. 12mo, 318 pp. 


This book starts out with a life-like portrait of the author, who is the 
acknowledged leader of Sabbath reform in the South. Paper, press-work, 
binding, a full table of contents, and indexing headings along the edges, 
make a sound body for the sound mind that here greets us. Among its 
freshest points are the following : — 


The distinction between the creation of things common and things sacred is 
clearly and sharply drawn in the Mosaic history — six days, germs of things com- 
mon; seventh day, germ of things sacred. “On the Seventhday God ended the 
work which He had made.” ‘‘ The Sabbath was made for man.’’ “ This is the day 
the Lord hath made.”’ 

As God’s ways are not our ways, neither are his days our days. If the proper 
proportion only be maintained the analogy holds. 

We have no notice of a positive command to observe the day before the 
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Exodus. But are we to conclude that no such command was given? There is 
not a single line to show that a command had ever been issued to offer sacrifices 
till the time of Moses. Are we to suppose that no intimation of the divine will 
had been given to Cain and Abel? Indeed, we have no account of the formal 
promulgation of any law regulating tithes, priesthood, morals, in the antedilu- 


vian world. Are we to suppese that the Lord made no expression of his will con- 
cerning these things ? 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE OVERLAPPINGS OF SATURDAY AND SuNDAy. 
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Nore. — According to the above it is perfectly obvious that the days overlap on 
the Pacific, and that persons on different sides of the 180th parallel have the 
same sunrise and sunset, and yet with the one it is Saturday, and Sunday with the 


other. It is customary for seamen to change their calendar on crossing the 180th 
parallel. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE RECUPERATIVE POWER OF THE SEVENTH Day Rest. 


WITH THE SEVENTH DAY REST. 





Nore. — The above chart explains itself. With the Sunday rest the human 
system is lifted, and kept on its normal plane. Without that rest the tendency is 
continually downward. 


Futile is the effort to overthrow the pre-Mosaic origin of the Seventh day rest 
by making it “a sign ’’ between Jehovah and his people Israel. Can nothing be 
made ‘a sign’’ but what had no previous existence ? God made the rainbow a 
sign between him and Noah. Surely there can be nothing strange in the supposi- 
tion that God should take an institution ordained at the beginning for this very 
purpose as well as others, and which had in a great measure fallen into disuse — 
which the Old World had cast off for the same reason that the people of this gen- 
eration are seeking to free themselves from it — and the observance of which by 
the Israelites must have been greatly interfered with, if not entirely suppressed, 
by their idolatrous taskmasters in Egypt, and make it the recognized symbol of 
his sovereignty with that people, He is now for the first time distinctly separating 
from the rest of the world, and whom He intends in every particular to bea rep- 
resentative people. No better sign of recognized sovereignty could be invented. 
The people who would cease their daily labors and business, and would thus 
seemingly sacrifice one seventh of their time, could furnish no better evidence of 
their willingness to obey. 

The motive given for obedience, in the Fourth Commandment, is expressly 
asserted to be the example of the Creator. They were to rest because he had 
rested. Now, is the example of God the property only of the Jew? If God in- 
tended the ordinance only for the Jews, why not assign a reason applicable only 
to them ? The universality of the reason proves the universality of the law, and 
the universality of the law establishes its perpetuity. 

If the preface [to the Commandments, “I am the Lord thy God which hath 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt’’] Judaizes the Fourth Commandment, so it 
must also the other nine, and thus we are left without any moral code whatever. 
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Furthermore, upon this exclusive principle, we would likewise be debarred from 
all that is written in the New Testament, inasmuch as the larger part of it, if not 
the whole of it, was addressed to the churches of apostolic times. 


This book contains three diagrams, two of them of much value, given on 
previous pages. The globe shows the “ Sunday line ” in the Pacific Ocean, 
where a Seventh-day Adventist, having reached it just at sunset on Friday, 
going West, would suddenly lose the whole of his Saturday-Sabbath, and so 
have but one of them for a fortnight. This is only one of many practical 
difficulties in his making Saturday the only name given under heaven 
whereby men may be saved. A man he says must keep exactly the same 
seventh day of the week that Adam did or he cannot be saved, but no one 
ean tell whether Saturday of the current week is the exact successor of 
that Saturday, or if so which Saturday, that of New York or that of San 
Francisco or that of Yokohama. The fourth commandment contains no 
such perplexity, for it enjoins not the seventh day of the week but the 
seventh day after six of united work. Saturday observance was merely a 
Jewish by-law. 

The other diagram is from Dr. Haegler of Germany, and shows that the 
rest of the night needs to be supplemented by the Rest Day in order to 
give a clear ledger balance once a week. It is estimated that a working 
day uses up an ounce of oxygen and that the rest of the night restores 
only five sixths of it, which makes a sixth of an ounce debt for each day, 
amounting to a whole ounce on Sabbath morning and so requiring a full 
day of rest to square accounts for a new start on Monday. Those who 
keep this law, both physicians and statistics tell us, live more as well as 
better years than those who break it. Keeping it puts one every Sabbath 
on the heights, “leaping with Ged from seven to seven.” 


W. F. Crarts. 


Tae Mormon Detusion. Its History, Doctrines, and the Outlook in Utah. 
By Rev. W. W. Montgomery. Boston and Chicago: Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society. 12mo, pp. 354. 1890. 

This volume is regarded by many experts in the study of Mormonism as 
the best summary yet made of the history and present outlook of the Latter 
Day Swindle. It is a calm, dispassionate statement of facts. The logical 
connections of the history are made clear. The hinges on which important 
events in Utah have turned are exhibited distinctly up to the year 1890. We 
heartily commend the volume for its accuracy, fairness, and patriotic spirit. 
The author was a graduate of Amherst College in 1869 and of the Yale 
Divinity School in 1878, and is now a lecturer in the Scandinavian Depart- 
ment of Chicago Theological Seminary. This book is thoroughly justified 
by the best Gentile opinion in Salt Lake City in asking, as it does, for the 
universal application of the principles of Judge Anderson’s decisions and 
of the Idaho Test Oaths, disfranchising polygamists. 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


ALL friends of the higher education should join in resisting, 
in its very inception, any and every movement, however spe- 
ciously advocated, looking to the abbreviation of the A. B. 
course from four years to three. To all present appearance, 
the next great battle in defense of the higher education will 
have to be fought at this precise point. No body of American 
students has ever asked for such a cheapening of the degree. 
Even at Cambridge the students are reported to have voted 
against it. The Harvard Alumni have never asked for the 
change, and many have expressed themselves in terms of the 
strongest opposition to it. Still less have the American col- 
leges, or any class of them, or any association representing 
them, asked for such a surrender as the proposals of the 
Harvard faculty contemplate. On the contrary, the authorities 
of every college in New England, if not in the United States, 
deprecate the movement as fraught with grave and far-reaching 
evils to all the colleges, Harvard included. 

It has been assumed that the growth of the higher education 
in our country has not kept pace with the growth of population, 
and the short-weight degree (which may also be spelled short- 
wait) has been represented as the only cure for the evil. As 
the first allegation does not accord with the results of my 
investigations, nor the second with my judgment, I venture to 
suggest two questions : 

1. Whether the relative significance and power and growth 
of the higher education were ever as great in the United States 
as to-day? And, 

2. In case they are not, whether the best way to cure the evil 
would be to raise up a larger crop of superficial and one-sided 
smatterers chiefly interested in obtaining the earliest possible 


chance for money getting ?— President Warren, Boston Uni- 
versity. 
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SHORTENING COLLEGE COURSES. 


Reports from the College Faculty of Harvard University, 
stating the views of the majority favoring the reduction of the 
college course, and also the reasons of the minority for oppos- 
ing such changes, were recently presented and referred to the 
committee having the matter in charge. The Faculty is very 
evenly divided on the question, 34 favoring the change pro- 
posed and 28 opposing it, while four are absent from the coun- 
try. The minority report is signed by Messrs. J. D. Whitney, 
E. J. Child, Josiah P. Cooke, C. C. Everett, W. W. Goodwin, 
Bennett H. Nash, C. J. White, N.S. Shaler, Frederic D. Allen, 
W. G. Farlow, Chas. L. Jackson, W. M. Davis, Henry B. Hill, 
W.S. Chaplin, W. E. Byerly, Ephraim Emerton, Edward L. 
Mark, Adolphe Cohn, S. M. Macvane, B. L. R. Briggs, E. H. 
Hall, B. O. Peirce, George Lyman Kittredge, Freeman Snow, 
P. B. Marcou, Oliver W. Huntington, Albert A. Howard, and 
G. P. Baker. In their report these gentlemen urge as their 
strongest objection to the plan that they believe it will inevita- 
bly lower the standard of the college education and degrade 
the bachelors’ degree. 

The majority say, among other things: One objection to the 
present system is the advanced age of the graduate of college 
and professional school. The present average of the entering 
student is about nineteen, figured on statistics of thirty years. 
The Faculty expects this might be reduced to eighteen, but no 
lower. Eighteen is young enough, though not too young, for 
the ordinary boy to venture into the inevitable freedom of col- 
lege life. The majority of the Faculty think that, in addition 
to receiving from the schools better prepared boys at an earlier 
age, the college should facilitate an optional shortening of the 
time spent on its own course of study leading to the A. B. In 
the professional schools — law, medicine and theology — prodi- 
gious changes have taken place within twenty years, and are 
still going on. These professions still claim one half of all the 
Harvard Bachelors of Arts. The professional training seems 
to the youth and to his parents the prime necessity. If both 
college and professional training cannot be afforded, it is the 
college training which is sacrificed. The number of students in 
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American colleges has not increased proportionately with the 
increase of the population at large; and they can find no war- 
rant in the educational history of older rations for American 
practice of holding the best-educated young men back from pro- 
fessional study until they are twenty-three years of age. 

The following named gentlemen signed the majority report : 
President C. W. Eliot, the Dean, Clement L. Smith, Professor 
G. M. Lane, C. E. Norton, Ferdinand Bocher, J. B. Greenough, 
C. H. Toy, J. K. Paine, G. L. Goodale, G. H. Palmer, John 
Trowbridge, Wm. James, J. W. White, F. G. Peabody, C. R. 
Lanman, J. H. Wright, D. G. Lyon; Assistant Professors, G. 
A. Bartlett, F. C. De Sumichrast, E. S. Sheldon, R. L. Sander- 
son, Josiah Royce, Kuno Francke, H. C. G. Von Jagemann, 
Barrett Wendell, Edward Channing, F. W. Taussig, A. B. 
Hart; Instructors, C. H. Moore, W. B. S. Clymer, C. P. 
Parker, Chas. Gross, J. E. Wolff, and Tutor M. H. Morgan. 


‘ 


JESUITS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue American people sooner or later will learn that there 
can be no peace within their borders until the Jesuits are not 
only excluded from office, but individually disfranchised and 
their treasonable order forever suppressed in every State and 
Territory of the Union. Ah! that never can be done, some one 
replies. Owing to our form of government and all our political 
ideas, it doubtless will be more difficult to banish Jesuits and 
all other traitors and sworn enemies of freedom from our re- 
public than from any other country under the sun. People will 
be heard saying, You cannot banish Jesuits or interfere with 
their political rights ; they are here, they are to stay here and 
there is no help for it. At present it appears thus, and so far 
as one now can see they must be allowed to go on to the end, 
with their treasonable measures and menaces. 

But in the past it has been discovered that in great emergen- 
cies the Americans are an inventive people. For instance, when 
troops were massing at the North in 1860-61, men said, You 
cannot send those militia troops through the State of Maryland ; 
it would violate the sovereign rights of that State. But there 
came a day when the militia troops of Massachusetts were sent 
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through Maryland and marched through the blockaded and 
bloody streets of Baltimore. 

In 1862-63 men said, You cannot enforce the draft. But it 
was enforced and the treasdnable serpent in Chicago, New York, 
and Boston was strangled. 

Men said, You cannot free the slaves by proclamation, or use 
them as soldiers. But the slaves were freed by proclamation 
and were enrolled as soldiers. Where there is a will in Amer- 
ica there is a way! And the Jesuits, if they continue their 
plottings against our liberties and our schools; if they continue 
to do as they have been doing, and as their pestiferous creed 
compels them to do, some day will be confronted by an indig- 
nant public opinion and by rigorous legal enactments here as 
they have been elsewhere. A way will be found in this coun- 
try to close every college, every monastery, every nunnery, every 
parochial school under their management, as they have been 
closed in other countries, and to banish their order from every 
State and Territory in the Republic of America, as at one time 
or other it has been banished from every country in Europe. — 


Prof. L. T. Townsend of Boston University. 


GENERAL BOOTH’S PLANS FOR THE POOR. 


GENERAL Boor proposes to be sole trustee of the immense funds needed 
to carry out his plans for the poor. What he calls regimented coiiperation 
means autocratic authority over a world-wide scheme of philanthropy. 
This military concentration of power in the hands of one man has advan- 
tages no doubt, but great risks also. The following passages contain the 
very heart of General Booth’s now celebrated programme. It has won pow- 
erful friends in high places. 

In the recognition of the importance of discipline and organ- 
ization, what may be called regimented codperation, we have a 
principle that will be found valuable for solving many social 
problems other than that of destitution. 

What is the outward and visible form of the Problem of the 
Unemployed ? 

The social problem presents itself before us whenever a 
hungry, dirty, and ragged man stands at our door asking if 
we can give him a crust or a job. That is the social ques- 
tion. What are you to do with that man? He has no money 
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in his pocket, all that he can pawn he has pawned long ago, his 
stomach is as empty as his purse, and the whole of the clothes 
upon his back, even if sold on the best terms, would not fetch a 
shilling. There he stands, your brother, with sixpennyworth 
of rags to cover his nakedness from his fellow-men and not 
sixpennyworth of victuals within his reach. He asks for work, 
which he will set to even on his empty stomach and in his 
ragged uniform, if so be that you will give him something for 
it, but his hands are idle, for no one employs him. What are 
you to do with that man? That is the great note of interroga- 
tion that confronts Society to-day. Not only in overcrowded 
England, but in newer countries beyond the sea, where Society 
has not yet provided a means by which the men ean be put 
upon the land and the land be made to feed the men. To deal 
with this man is the Problem of the Unemployed, To deal 
with him effectively you must deal with him immediately, you 
must provide him in some way or other at once with food, and 
shelter, and warmth. Next you must find him something to 
do, something that will test the reality of his desire to work. 
This test must be more or less temporary, and should be of 
such a nature as to prepare him for making a permanent live- 
libood. Then, having trained him, you must provide him 
wherewithal to start life afresh. All these things I propose 
to do. My Scheme divides itself into three sections, each of 
which is indispensable for the success of the whole. In this 
threefold organization lies the open secret of the solution of 
the Social Problem. 

The Scheme I have to offer consists in the formation of the 
poorest of the poor people who are willing to work into self- 
helping and self-sustaining communities, each being a kind of 
cooperative society, or patriarchal family, governed and disci- 
plined on the principles which have already proved so effective 
in the Salvation Army. 

These communities we will call, for want of a better term, 
Colonies. There will be— 

(1) The City Colony. 
(2) The Farm Colony. 
(5) The Over-Sea Colony. 
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THE CITY COLONY. 

By the City Colony is meant the establishment, in the very 
centre of the ocean of misery of which we have been speaking, 
of a number of Institutions to act as Harbors of Refuge for all 
and any who have been shipwrecked in life, character, or cir- 
cumstances. These Harbors will gather up the poor, destitute 
creatures, supply their immediate pressing necessities, furnish 
temporary employment, inspire them with hope for the future, 
and commence at once a course of regeneration by moral and 
religious influences. 

From these Institutions, numbers would, after a short time, 
be floated off to permanent employment, or sent home to 
friends happy to receive them on hearing of their reformation. 
All who remain on our hands would, by varied means, be 
tested as to their sincerity, industry, and honesty, and as soon 
as satisfaction was created, be passed on to the Colony of the 
second class. 

THE FARM COLONY. 

This would consist of a settlement of the Colonists on an 
estate in the provinces, in the culture of which they would find 
employment and obtain support. As the race from the Country 
to the City has been the cause of much of the distress we have 
to battle with, we propose to find a substantial part of our rem- 
edy by transferring those same people back to the country — 
that is, back again to “ the Garden!” 

Here the process of reformation of character would be carried 
forward by the same industrial, moral, and religious methods as 
have already been commenced in the City, especially including 
those forms of labor and that knowledge of agriculture which, 
should the Colonist not obtain employment in this country, will 
qualify him for pursuing his fortunes under more favorable cir- 
cumstances in some other land. 

From the Farm, as from the City, there can be no question 
that large numbers, resuscitated in health and character, would 
be restored to friends up and down the country. Some would 
find employment in their own callings, others would settle in 
cottages on a small piece of land that we should provide, or on 
Codperative Farms which we intend to promote; while the 
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great bulk, after trial and training, would be passed on to the 
Foreign Settlement, which would constitute our third class — 
namely, The Over-Sea Colony. 


THE OVER-SEA COLONY. 


All who have given attention to the subject are agreed that 
in our Colonies in South Africa, Canada, Western Australia, 
and elsewhere, there are millions of acres of useful land to be 
obtained almost for the asking, capable of supporting our sur- 
plus population in health and comfort, were it a thousand times 
greater than it is. We propose to secure a tract of land in one 
of these countries, prepare it for settlement, establish in it au- 
thority, govern it by equitable laws, assist it in times of necessity, 
settling it gradually with a prepared people, and so secure a 
home for these destitute multitudes. 

The Scheme, in its entirety, may aptly be compared to A 
Great Machine, foundationed in the lowest slums and purlieus 
of our great towns and cities, drawing up into its embrace the 
depraved and destitute of all classes; receiving thieves, harlots, 
paupers, drunkards, prodigals, all alike, on the simple condi- 
tions of their being willing to work and to conform to disei- 
pline. Drawing up these poor outcasts, reforming them, and 
creating in them habits of industry, honesty, and truth; teach- 
ing them methods by which alike the bread that perishes and 
that which endures to Everlasting Life can be won; forward- 
ing them from the City to the Country, and there continuing 
the process of regeneration, and then pouring them forth on to 
the virgin soils that await their coming in other lands, keeping 
hold of them with a strong government, and yet making them 
free men and women; and so laying the foundations, perchance 
of another Empire to swell to vast proportions in later times. 


Why not? 





QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY MAJOR G. W. BAIRD, HELENA, MONTANA. 


99. What are the chief causes of the current Indian troubles 2 

Tie various causes of the recent Indian outbreak are : — 

1. The struggle of the Pagan Indians to resist the spread of Christian 
civilization among themselves. To do this they appeal to old fanaticisms. 
Pontiac, in the 18th century, and Tecumseh, in the early part of this cen- 
tury, made similar appeals with terrible results to both red men and white. 

2. The fact that the old mode of life with its freedom to wander and 
hunt is most manifestly gone. Brooding upon this, and wishing for its re- 
turn, the Indians built a belief, a fantastic, absurd one, upon their strong 
desire. 

3. Short rations, hunger, even death of some of the children and feeble 
ones. This matter of short rations is a difficult one. Many people say and 
with much reason, “ Pauperizing Indians will not civilize them. They 
must learn to work for at least a part of their food.” Then came, as just 
now, three years of drought. Everything fails, crops, grass, water, aid so 
domestic stock. In November I visited the Indians on Tongue and Rose- 
bud rivers. They were old scouts of ours ten or twelve years ago and 
had been provided by General Miles with cows. Iasked one of them about 
the cows. He replied, “Got none. Indian hungry two days, three days. 
Kill cows, eat.” I have just returned from a thousand miles’ journey, in 
course of which I visited what is known as Fort Peek Agency. An item 
same to my knowledge while there which may be regarded as an illustration 
of the effects of drought in complicating the Indian question on the score 
of self-support by agriculture. At Poplar River I was told by an officer, 
who has been on duty there for years, that crops had come to maturity only 
twice in the past eleven years. The lands now occupied by the Sioux have 
so little regular rainfall that it is very questionable whether the “ land-in- 
severalty ” scheme can be made a means of self-support for savages or par- 
tially civilized people. Irrigation would be practicable at some places, but 
that is cosily and its use requires skill. 

Many white people all through this great Northwest are in the greatest 
straits owing to three years of drought, and have mortgaged all that they 
own to buy winter supplies. If white people, who know how to make the 
best of things, come to sucha pass, it is easy to see what must be the con- 
dition of Indians, ignorant of civilized industries and improvident in habits. 

These three scem to me to have been the chief causes of the condition 
out of which the craze has grown. To these must be added the fact that 
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in the six to ten years of comparative peace many Indian boys have grown 
up to manhood ; have listened to tales of the old days, and so feel a desire 
to win renown as their sires did. 

As to Sitting Bull, I think that, ultimately, it will be better, for Indians 
as well as whites, that he is no longer a nucleus of disaffection or hostility. 
Sitting Bull may be called the Jefferson Davis of the Indians. He was 
an irreconcilable, and was always and unchangeably a savage. There is 
some danger that his taking off may, for a time, arouse hostility. 

I am glad that the Eastern friends of the Indians watch events closely 
and try to learn the facts. There is a certain theoretical amateurishness 
about their views, and as they fail to apprehend so they cannot do justice to 
the point of view of the frontier people. 

The Indian is a human savage. Eastern philanthropy sees only the hu- 
man. Western experience sees only the savage. Men who have seen their 
families subjected to atrocities which cannot be named, or whose neighbors 
have thus suffered, can think of Indians only with a shuddering horror. 
Many excellent apologists for the Indian at the East would find their views 
modified if they were living on a lone ranch in one of the Dakotas and 
were hourly expecting an attack from the Indians. Some Western people 
say, “ Exterminate them.” To do that is as impossible as it would be 
horrible. There can be no doubt that the strong arm is necessary in deal- 
ing with them, and the strong Christian heart likewise. 

In view of the facts that so little has been accomplished, and that so 
much greed grasps after Indian lands, and that our form of government 
does not lend itself to the intelligent tyranny that is needed, I fear there 
is little hope that a large number of them will be assimilated with us. 
Even if this is true, it does not lessen our obligations to the Indians. We 
owe them fair treatment in direct ratio with our superiority. 
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FarMERS as a class are now asserting as almost never before 
their great power in American politics, We regret that they do 
not attack the liquor traffic. We have no faith in the sub-treas- 
ury plan. The following is the platform of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance as lately adopted in a national convention held in Florida. 


First, we demand the abolition of national banks ; we demand that the 
government shall establish sub-treasuries or depositories in the several 
States which shall loan money direct to the people at a low rate of interest, 
not to exceed two per cent. per annum, on non-perishable farm products, 
and also upon real estate, with proper limitations upon the quantity of land 
and amount of money. We demand that the amount of the circulating 
medium be speedily increased to not less than $50 per capita. 

Second, we demand that Congress shall pass such laws as shall effectu- 
ally prevent the dealing in futures on all agricultural and mechanical pro- 
ductions, preserving a stringent system of procedure in trials, such as shall 
secure prompt conviction and the imposition of such penalties as shall 
secure the most perfect compliance with the law. 

Third, we condemn the silver bill recently passed by Congress, and 
demand in lieu thereof the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

Fourth, we demand the passage of laws prohibiting alien ownership of 
land, and that Congress take prompt action to devise some plan to obtain 
all lands now owned by aliens and foreign syndicates, and that all lands 
now held by railroads and other corporations in excess of such as is actually 
used and needed by them be reclaimed by the government and held for 
actual settlers only. 

Fifth, believing in the doctrine of equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none, we demand that our national legislation shall be so framed in 
the future as not to build up one industry at the expense of another. We 
further demand a removal of the existing heavy tariff from the necessaries 
of life that the poor of our land must have. We further demand a just and 
equitable system of graduated tax on incomes. We believe that the money 
of the country should be kept as much as possible in the hands of the peo- 
ple, and hence we demand that all national and state revenues shall be lim- 
ited to the necessary expenses of the government, economically and hon- 
estly administered. 

Sixth, we demand the most rigid, honest, and just state and national 
govermental control and supervision of the means of public communication 
and transportation, and if this control and supervision do not remove the 
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abuses now existing, we demand the government ownership of such means 
of communication and transportation. 


The following planks, which were contained in the report of 
the committee were stricken out by the convention. 


That Congress issue a sufficient amount of fractional paper currency to 
facilitate exchange through the medium of the United States mails. We 
demand the establishment of a postal savings bank in connection with the 


post offices of the country, for a safe deposit of the earnings of the people 
in small amounts. 


We demand that all patents shall terminate in ten years, without renewal, 
and that patents for improvements shall not be granted except they be of 
essential and independent merit as an invention, subject to all regulations 
bearing upon original patents, and that upon the granting of the patent the 
government shall decide upon the amount of royalty to be assessed for the 
right to manufacture and sell such patented article ; and whenever any per- 
son or persons shall pay said royalty they shall have the right to manufac- 
ture and sell the articles patented. 


SECRET societies even in America sometimes have the power 
of life and death over their members. While it is hoped that 
the recent murder of the chief of police of New Orleans by the 
Mafia, the Sicilian secret society, may end in the suppression 
of that organization in this country, it is evident that the task 
will be a difficult one. It will be easier because its members, 
being all Italians, cannot lose themselves in the mass of the 
people, and, conscious that they are thus marked, may be terri- 
fied into submission by the menace of expulsion or extermina- 
tion. But the fact that, despite the efforts of the police force 
and the arrest of suspects, no direct evidence against the society 
has thus far been obtained, indicates that witnesses have been 
spirited away, or that in view of the death sentence pronounced 
by the organization upon traitors, they are not procurable. As 
the members of the Mafia, like those of other societies employ- 
ing murder to attain their ends, fear their own law more than 
that of the land, in that, its operation is never relaxed or miti- 
gated and hangs over the offender as long as he lives, the ordi- 
nary civil law is not strong enough to deal with them, and the 
society thus continues its existence in spite of the government. 
So far as is known, the chief idea of the Mafia is to extort 
money from the rich to give to the poor, but its power is evi- 
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dently used for other and more disreputable purposes, and in 
Sicily it systematically levies blackmail, and is even accused of 
hiring out assassins. All attempts to crush it by ordinary 
process of law have failed, as, indeed, they have in the case of 
all the principal secret societies sanctioning murder, even when 
the attempts have been made by governments not too scrupulous 
as to the methods employed. The group of Italian societies 
called Carbonari, may be fairly held to have beaten the govern- 
ments, though attacked by several Italian administrations, by the 
Austrian government, and by the Roman Church, which may be 
supposed to have known its motives as well as actions. The 
Nihilists have never been rooted out, though they are few in 
numbers, and the Russian police use about any means they like, 
legal or illegal, are backed by overwhelming physical force, and 
have the sympathy of the masses in their efforts. The Triad, 
the immense Chinese secret society, has persistently defied the 
efforts of the Peking authorities to suppress it, though the latter 
simply exterminate its members wherever known, and the Sin- 
gapore government could do nothing with the Chinese society 
there, but for its ability to shell the city from the water. The 
Camorra maintains its hold in Naples, though unpopular with 
all classes of society; a once strong secret society exists in 
France, though now inactive; and the efforts of the British 
government have failed to crush the Irish societies, though its 
efforts are indorsed by the Catholic Church to which their mem- 
bers belong. The societies die, of course, but mainly from inter- 
nal dissension or lack of sufficient motive to live, the ordinary 
law, depending for its successful operation upon the procure- 
ment of evidence, in these cases not procurable, lacking the 
strength to deal with them. The signal exception to the rule 
of failure is the suppression of the Thugs by the Indian govern- 
ment, a task regarded as wholly impossible, the members of the 
society being scattered through a population of 250,000,000, 
with no outward sign to distinguish them, and bound together 
by religious creed. But in this struggle the government pos- 
sessed advantages not to be obtained elsewhere, in the exemption 
of its officials from assassination by the Thugs by reason of 
religious scruples, in the freedom of witnesses from terrorism 
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by subjection to life-long detention, and in the exact truthful- 
ness of the testimony they gave. But no other governments 
can, in their conflict with secret societies, hope for these advan- 
tages, and although they cannot relax their efforts for the sup- 
pression of crime, it is to be feared that the societies will con- 
tinue to baffle them until they die through extinction of the 
motives that brought them into being. 


SLAVERY was industrial barbarism. Free labor is slowly in- 
troducing, not only financial prosperity, but a higher type of 
society into the Southern States. 

Current statistics of progress at the South show that although 
the work of development is comparatively new, very substantial 
results are being attained. Fortunately, too, account of the 
rate of progress is easily had in the habit of some of the South- 
ern journals of compiling quarterly reports of the new enter- 
prises started, and the ready comparison they afford with the 
corresponding quarter of the previous year. Thus a report 
furnished by a Chattanooga paper for the quarter ending Oc- 
tober 1, 1890, places the number of new enterprises begun 
at 1,114, or an increase of nearly 400 over the same period of 
the preceding year, the aggregate amount of capital employed 
extending into millions. In the number are 105 new railways, 
and 125 blast furnaces, smelters, and rolling mills, the latter 
giving fresh proof that the iron industry of the country will 
ultimately pass under Southern control, with water-works, street 
railway lines, and other enterprises of a semi-public character. 
Beside these, eighty-three foundries and machine-shops and sev- 
enty-eight new cotton and woolen mills have been established, 
with factories for the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
boots and shoes, canning factories, and 191 wood-working shops. 
Necessarily, this progress in manufacture increases in propor- 
tion to the number of towns, which in turn attract people from 
the country, every new railroad and factory built stimulating 
the drift in this direction. The census returns, yet incomplete, 
have also been made use of to determine the present wealth of 
the South as compared to that of 1880, with the result to find 
an increase of $1,673,000,000, or about eighty per cent., in the 
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assessed value of property, with a reduction of public indebted- 
ness of fifteen per cent. The aggregate wealth of the South, 
exclusive of Missouri, West Virginia, Delaware, and Maryland, 
is estimated at $10,268,000,000, giving a per capita wealth of 
$600, an increase of $200 since 1880, a ratio that will hardly be 
reached elsewhere. In the same way, the number of miles of 
railway is estimated at 40,000 as against 17,000 a decade ago, 
the number of cotton mills at 230 as against 142, with an in- 
crease in the same period of 225 per cent. in the product of 
wood-working establishments. The production of pig-iron is 
estimated at 1,400,000 tons greater than in 1880, and the agri- 
cultural products at fifty-four per cent. more, and so on through 
the list, every quarterly return showing not only rapid industrial 
development, but rapid growth in wealth as well. And as this 
means larger business relations with the North, and so closer 
business ties, the obliteration of sectional feeling, the growth of 
education and the settlement of the race question in the South, 
the whole country will hope for its continuance. Many social 
problems yet remain to be solved in the South, but industrial 
development, with the consequent growth of ‘wealth and higher 
social conditions, and the influx of skilled labor, imported or 
trained at home, will do much to hasten their solution. 


Hrxpoo marriage customs have long been a fruitful subject 
of discussion in England, but no proposals for reform yet made 
could be carried into effect without exciting widespread disaf- 
fection. It is admitted that no prohibitory statute can or should 
be passed by the Indian Legislative Council, child-marriage be- 
ing not only enjoined as a religious duty, but so imbedded in 
religious feeling and social custom that its abandonment would 
be tantamount to revolution. The enforcement of such a stat- 
ute would be certain to be deemed oppression of the worst kind, 
and beside, the law would not be obeyed, or if enforced, would 
ultimately provoke mutiny and collision. A recent reformer, 
however, makes several suggestions for the remedying the 
abuses of the Hindoo marriage customs, some of which can be 
carried out by statute, the first being to raise the age of con- 
sent from ten to twelve years of age, that is, to give girls un- 
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der the latter age the protection against their husbands that 
they have elsewhere against strangers. Such a statute would 
work a real reform, in that its effect would be to raise the age 
of marriage, an effect that would be welcomed by the mothers 
of the girls and would not unduly irritate the fathers or the 
priesthood. Equally feasible is the suggestion that the suit 
for the restoration of the conjugal rights, placed upon the stat- 
ute books to please the Hindoos, be abolished, suit never being 
resorted to save when the parties are wholly inimical, and their 
relations thus better settled out of court than in. Another 
recommendation is such reénactment of the remarriage act, 
permitting widows to marry again, that it would no longer be a 
dead letter; but the most important one is that to protect wid- 
ows who thus remarry and persons who abandon the child. 
marriage system from the penalties inflicted by Hindoo ecclesi- 
astical law. As matters now stand, both acts are a distinct 
violation of this law, punishable by excommunication by the 
priesthood or the caste, the integrity of the latter system de- 
pending wholly upon the power to inflict this punishment. 
Unless this power existed by secular and religious sanction, 
the caste laws, which are always onerous and often oppres- 
sive, would be constantly violated and so ultimately disappear, 
with the result that the Hindoo social system would be at an 
end. But if this power were taken away in the case of the 
excommunication of widows and those who abandon child-mar- 
riage, the priests and faithful Hindoos would think at once 
that if government could interfere with their creed in one diree- 
tion, it could and probably would do so in another, and thus 
that the whole caste system would ultimately be abolished. As 
this would threaten the whole religious and social system, the 
priests, whose positions and authority would be menaced, would 
stir up revolt, the more easily because the whole community 
would think with them, with a result to produce a new mutiny, 
compared to which the first one would be trivial. If this risk 
is to be taken, it would be better to prohibit child-marriage 
entirely ; and yet as a part of the religious creed which Eng- 
land has tolerated for years, it is a question how far she has 
the right to use her superior force to that end. She has abol- 
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ished suttee and the drowning of infants, but these were not 
enjoined by ecclesiastical law, while protecting a married widow 
in violating the sanctity of a temple by her presence would 
be a direct invasion of Hindoo church teachings. The whole 
matter is full of difficulties, but if England is to make the exer- 
cise of Hindoo ecclesiastical discipline a penal offense, while 
sanctioning Moslem polygamy, she can hardly complain if the 
Hindoos, finding that they cannot retain their own creed in its 
purity, choose to become Mussulmans. 


CHINESE immigration disturbs Russia. The building of Rus- 
sian railroads disturbs China. Correspondence from St. Peters- 
burg indicates that the Russian government is much exercised 
over the influx of Chinese into its southeastern possessions, par- 
ticularly into the Amoor and South Ussuria districts. Efforts 
to found Russian colonies in these districts have utterly failed, 
but the Chinese have swarmed over the frontier in immense 
numbers, occupying the best lands and the most available points 
for trade, until they threaten to take entire possession. Various 
measures have been proposed to check the immigration, among 
them the imposition of a heavy poll tax, as in Australia, and a 
recent dispatch states that an absolute check has been found, 
though what it is is not made known. It is difficult, indeed, to 
devise any plan that will effectually shut them out, for while the 
Chinese can be kept from landing at ports like San Francisco or 
Sydney, it is quite another thing to prevent immigration from 
trickling across the long and illy-guarded southeastern boundary 
line of Russia. Meantime reports come that the Pekin au- 
thorities, alarmed by the extension of the trans-Caspian railroad 
nearly to their western frontier, and the proposed construction 
of the trans-Siberian railway along their northern frontier, 
have determined to abandon their conservation and to build 
railways on their own side of the line, chiefly for defensive mili- 
tary operations. Naturally the report will be received with 
considerable doubt, owing to the imperial edict against the 
construction of the Hankow railway last year, and the recent 
popular rising against the short coal-road from Tientsin to 
Tongshan, though foreign residents in China believe that a new 
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railroad policy will soon be inaugurated. The basis of this 
belief is the extension of the trans-Caspian railroad to Samar- 
eand, by which Russia has approached the western frontier of 
China ; the early construction of the Siberian road skirting the 
entire northern frontier of the Empire ; and the possession by 
Russia of Vladivostock, on the east Asian coast, which enables 
her to press China closely upon three sides. The menace thus 
implied is, it is stated, clearly perceived at Peking, and recent 
correspondence asserts that the imperial authorities are holding 
back only until the necessity of the construction of railways as 
a matter of military defense has become more clearly apparent 
to the people. Of course, for whatever reason the work is un- 
dertaken, the construction of railways must inevitably tend to 
break down Chinese seclusion, and to promote the opening of 
the empire to civilization, but there are considerations which 
may act against their construction as a purely defensive meas- 
ure. For some time, close observers of the situation in the far 
East have felt that Afghanistan has ceased to be the only factor 
in Russia’s policy toward England in Asia, and that, with the 
advance of the northern power to the Manchurian seaboard and 
the British acquisition of Upper Burmah, the pivot of movement 
has been moved farther east. The northeastern boundary be- 
tween China and Russia has recently been delimited, and that 
between England and China on the southwest will doubtless 
soon be, and the Peking statesmen are not blind to the advan- 
tages as well as dangers of their position between two great and 
hostile powers. In the event of war, China could, by alliance 
with one power or the other, easily control the situation, and her 
diplomats perceive that “the struggle over a weak intermediate 
Asiatic power on the banks of the Oxus may take the form of 
a contest for the alliance of a strong intermediate Asiatic power 
at Peking.” It is not impossible, therefore, that the plan of 
playing one great power against the other may be preferred as 
a method of defense to the construction of railways, with the 
intense popular hostility it would be certain to involve. 


SrperrA has been opened to the world of commerce. The 
project to connect this remote land with the markets of western 
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Europe through the frozen seas lying between the North Cape 
and the estuary of the Yenesei has at last been realized, and a 
new route thus opened to the commerce of the world. Hitherto 
Siberia has been practically closed to Western trade, which could 
only find its way into that region over the steppes of European 
Russia, or from the south through Afghanistan, at a cost abso- 
lutely prohibitive. True, the region is not connected in the 
mind with profitable commercial enterprise, being suggestive 
rather of sterility, frost, and exile, but the rapid increase of pop- 
ulation of late years, and the testimony of explorers as to its 
vast natural resources, leave no doubt of its value as a market. 
Siberia is no longer merely a vast penal settlement, the cheap- 
ness of land attracting a steady stream of immigration from 
Russia proper, with a resultant increase of saleable products, 
which, even before the influx began, were largely in excess of 
available markets. The climate, save in the northernmost 
region, is healthy, the forests the largest in the world, the mineral 
resources inexhaustible, fish abound in the rivers; and in the 
southern half, cereal crops are grown as generous as those in 
any part of Europe. The country is traversed by vast water- 
ways, all running to the north, the Obi having a length of 2,700 
miles and the Yenesei of still more, both navigable for the 
greater part of their course and fed by tributaries, most of 
them also navigable. But while on nearly all the great rivers 
steamers carry a local traffic, there is no communication with 
outside markets either by land or sea, the trans-Siberian rail- 
way being a thing of the future, and the colonists without 
liberty or ability to build ocean vessels and pioneer new tracks 
to the west for themselves. Western capitalists, moreover, 
have always assumed that communication between European 
ports and Siberian rivers was barred by the ice of the Kara Sea, 
and it has remained for a British navigator, who for the past 
fifteen years has at his own expense persistently conducted ex- 
plorations in that quarter, to prove its feasibility. Appointing 
a rendezvous for the exchange of commodities with a Russian 
steamer descending the Yenesei from the far interior, in the 
gulf where that mighty stream enters the ocean, he successfully 
sailed a steamship through the Arctic Sea last year, and arrived 
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at the appointed time. The route lies around the North Cape 
into the Kara Sea, thence north of the Samoyede Peninsula, 
across the Gulf of Obi and southward into the Yenesei, a track 
for which no charts exist, but which the navigator found easily 
practicable. Unfortunately, connection failed just when success 
seemed assured, the Russian vessel, built for river service, being 
afraid to cross the Yenesei estuary, 160 miles in length, and 
the British steamer not sufficiently acquainted with the channel 
to attempt it. This year, however, fuller knowledge has removed 
the difficulty; the estuary has been found navigable for the 
largest ships up to the terminal port for the river steamers, and 
two British merchant vessels have sailed 200 miles up the Yenesei 
and exchanged cargoes with a fleet from the upper reaches of 
the stream. That is to say, with only one transshipment, goods 
from London have been sent by water through central Siberia 
to a point not far from the Chinese frontier, and the practica- 
bility of the connection of western Europe by sea with Siberia 
for at least three months in the year conclusively demonstrated. 
As the open season, from the first of August to the end of Oc- 
tober, affords ample time to reach the Yenesei and return, the 
establishment of regular commercial service is only a matter of 
organization, though its value will, of course, depend upon the 
willingness of St. Petersburg to open Siberia, with its vast 
potential wealth, to the trade of the outside world. If it is 
willing, an immense market will have been opened to Western 
goods and manufactures, rivaling in value those of the Argen- 
tine, Uruguay, or the Mexican Republic. 


ALASKA, in a convention recently held at Juneau, asks Con- 
gress for the following measures of relief from the present crude 
and confused state of the government of that vast territory. 
We can heartily indorse every one of these appeals, except the 
eighth. 


First. A delegate in Congress to be chosen by the people. 

Second. A code of laws adapted to our condition and demanded by 
our necessities, or, in lieu thereof, an act clearly and specifically defin- 
ing which among the statutes of Oregon shall be extended over and 
applicable to Alaska. 
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Third. Changes in the judicial system so as to provide that appeals 
and writs of error may be prosecuted from the District Court of Alaska 
to the United States Circuit Court of Oregon, and in the manner and 
in such cases as now provided by law, from such Circuit Court to the 
Supreme Court of the United States ; and also increasing the number 
and enlarging the jurisdiction of the United States commissioners. 

Fourth. Laws providing for the surveying and platting town sites, 
and opening the lots of any such town sites now or hereafter so sur- 
veyed and platted, to purchase by actual and bona fide settlers, re- 
serving to all who may have occupied and improved any such lots the 
prior right of such purchase. 

Fifth. Provisions whereby title may be acquired to cannery sites 
and fishing stations, and opening the agricultural, grazing. and timber 
lands of the Territory to purchase, preémption, and homestead, under 
such restrictions, however, as will preserve from the grasp of specula- 
tors, syndicates, and corporations, and secure to actual and bona fide 
settlers and residents of the Territory that heritage of the people, the 
public lands. 

Sixth. Aside from a territorial board and superintendent of educa- 
tion, having general supervision of the public schools of the Territory, 
we submit that the immediate management of such schools, especially 
in the more populous settlements, should be placed in the hands of 
local boards of trustees, chosen by the people of each town and village 
respectively, and having the powers usually exercised by similar boards 
in the States and other Territories of the Union. 

Seventh. Provisions for the establishment of municipal government 
by the people of such towns and villages may desire it. 

Eighth. The repeal of the prohibitory liquor law and the substitu- 
tion in lieu thereof of a stringent and well-guarded license law, which 
shall provide for speedy and severe punishment to all who sell, give 
away, or in any manner furnish any intoxicating liquors or drinks to 
the Indians, and also providing that all moneys derived from such 
licenses, and from fines and penalties imposed for violation of such 
license law, shall go into the municipal treasury of the town, village, or 
settlement wherein the same accrue, to be expended under direction of 
the local authorities for public improvements. 

Ninth. The establishment of a weekly mail service between South- 
eastern Alaska and Puget Sound, and of a monthly service between 
Southeastern Alaska and other portions of the Territory. 

Tenth. A fair and reasonable appropriation for government build- 
ings at Juneau, and for the repair of such buildings at Sitka and 
Wrangel. 
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ATTEMPTS to patch up a truce between the Irish factions 
continue, a second meeting having occurred between Mr. Parnell 
and Mr. O’Brien, last week, at Boulogne. The details of the 
conference are not made public, but it is understood that Mr. 
Parnell is willing to retire temporarily provided that Mr. Me- 
Carthy also withdraws and Mr. O’Brien becomes the head of 
the reunited party. It is difficult, however, to see how such a 
scheme can carry, in the prospect of Mr. O’Brien’s imprison- 
ment, the opposition, stimulated in some cases by personal hos- 
tility, of the McCarthy Nationalists, and the growing clerical 
influence against any return whatever of Mr. Parnell to power. 
Indeed, even if Mr. O’Brien should support Mr. Parnell, it is 
improbable that he can carry the McCarthy faction with him, 
or win over Mr. Davitt, the latter being at personal enmity 
with the smirched leader and the former including among its 
directors several men ambitious of succeeding to leadership 
themselves. In this opposition, apparently, lies the greatest 
obstacle to Mr. Parnell’s resumption of power, the influence of 
the clergy against him, supposed to be more formidable, de- 
pending upon the real attitude of the Irish people toward the 
Roman Church, which cannot be known until they have acted. 
It is generally supposed that the Irish people obey the orders 
of the clergy, but experience shows that such obedience is often 
purely formal, and that while they nominally indorse the in- 
structions of the priests, they act to suit themselves. Doubtless 
as a matter of fact they do acknowledge the authority of the 
clergy, even in political matters, but resent its application and 
when pushed too far disobey it, an attitude so well understood 
by the church that it is always careful not to strain loyalty un- 
duly. But the bishops and many of the clergy have never quite 
approved of Mr. Parnell, partly because he is a Protestant, 
partly because of his association with revolutionists, and partly 
because of the Pope’s reseript, which they disapprove but which 
they think that they ought to obey. Now that they have a 
moral ground against him, they intend to put him down by as- 
sisting Catholic home rule candidates, and as to accomplish any- 
thing they must exert their authority, it is a question how the 
people will take it. The outcome of the Kilkenny campaign 
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was apparently a victory for the clergy, but with the conditions 
prevailing it is by no means conclusive, and in the fact that the 
people do not expect a Protestant to be bound by their rules of 
morality, and are tainted with Jacobinism, it is doubtful whether 
hereafter clerical influence will carry a like weight. For the 
peasant Catholic voters may not question the priests’ authority, 
but may disregard it when it conflicts with their own opinion 
all the same, and while believing firmly in the church’s right to 
order, may consider the orders not binding beyond a certain 
point, or as not imperatively binding upon laymen. It is a 
curious intellectual attitude that sanctions church’s rights but 
questions their extent, but it is one common to Catholies all 
over the world, and it enables the Irishman under political ex- 
citement to break away from the influence of the clergy, or at 
least to demand that they restrict their interference to moral 
questions. This independence is strengthened, moreover, by 
the jealousy felt in Ireland of the Pope, a jealousy growing out 
of a certain Jacobin taint and the belief that the papacy favors 
the English landlords, and so real that if the priests would go 
with them, they could break with Rome altogether without fear 
of spiritual disaster. The suspicion that the Pope is prompting 
the exercise of priestly influence against Mr. Parnell may make 
the humbler electors only the more determined to vote for him, 
and in any event the opposition of the clergy on purely moral 
grounds must lose a good deal of its effect in being very con- 


siderably belated. 


ALTHOUGH attention is so largely occupied by the military 
operations against the hostile Sioux in the Northwest, the peace- 
ful side of the Indian question should not be forgotten. For 
years it has been evident that if the Indians were not to be 
gradually destroyed through war and disease, the old system of 
administration, with the heavy expenditures and pauperizing 
tendencies, must be replaced by one better adapted to elevate 
the red man to self-respecting manhood and to prepare him for 
citizenship. This would mean, of course, a complete reversal 
of all former conditions — the abandonment of tribal relations, 
allotments of land in severalty and the extension of the ordinary 
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state and territorial laws over the Indians, the accomplishment 
of which would entail an amount of preparatory work well-nigh 
appalling. But, some twelve years ago, such a system was in- 
augurated, and, with the cordial support of successive admin- 
istrations, has grown in favor and efficiency until it is now 
adopted in its entirety by government and its operation ex- 
tended to all the agencies. From time to time the effect of the 
new system, or policy, at the different agencies has been noted, 
but for the first time the report of General Morgan, Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, for the last year, gathers together the 
results of its operation over the whole field, and by observing 
what it has done, shows what it will do. Necessarily, mistakes 
have been made, but they have been rectified wherever dis- 
covered, and as the new system has yet only partially displaced 
the old, the evils incident to the latter and to a transition stage 
have by no means wholly disappeared. But the officials in 
charge understand thoroughly that they are mere receivers of a 
bankrupt system and are disposing of its effects as rapidly as 
possible, while every employee of the Indian Bureau is putting 
forth his best efforis to establish and consolidate the new order. 
The fact that tribal relations must be abandoned and prepara- 
tion made for self-support is being persistently kept before the 
Indian, and as he grasps the idea, self-respect increases and the 
chronic tendency to pauperism disappears. The allotment of 
lands in severalty is proceeding rapidly, and is finding an in- 
creasing number of advocates among the Indians themselves, 
stimulated, doubtless, by the progress made in agriculture and 
stock raising by those who have availed themselves of its ben- 
efits. Self-government is also being tried at all the agencies 
through native courts and native ofticers, with most gratifying 
results, and as offering a standing illustration in every tribe of 
the superiority of civilized to barbarous methods, must greatly 
expedite the work of Indian regeneration. Meantime the cam- 
paign of education is being diligently pushed, nearly one third 
of all the Indian children of school age being now either in day 
or boarding schools, and the schools brought to a degree of 
efficiency never before reached. Old buildings and appliances 
have given places to new ones, a higher standard of efficiency 
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is required of teachers, and the prejudice of the Indians against 
education is being so wisely dealt with in many cases, as among 
the Osages, Poncas, Pawnees, ete., all the children of suitable 
age are now in school. It is hoped that ere long the same con- 
ditions may prevail among the less tractable tribes, though to 
do the work effectually General Morgan asks that the annual 
appropriation be raised to $3,000,000, a request indorsed by the 
Indian Rights Association, and, if granted, certain to bear fruit 
in the next generation of Indians. 


GREAT preparations are being made for the first triennial 
meeting of the Women’s Council of the United States, to be 
convened in Albaugh’s Opera House, Washington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary, 22-25. Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, Corresponding Secretary, is overseeing the preparations 
for the meeting, and the most distinguished women of the na- 
tion will participate. Each national society in the republic is 
invited to elect one member to serve on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council, and to represent the society on the pro- 
gramme. Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap has been chosen to represent 
the National W. C. T. U. Besides this, all national societies 
of women are invited to send fraternal delegates, — one or two 
each, — who will be warmly welcomed and invited to participate 
in the discussions. These delegates are invited from national 
societies that have not become auxiliaries. By being present 
at the Council and joining in its discussions, they will gain a 
better knowledge of its motive and its method, and, it is hoped, 
will use their influence to secure the auxiliaryship of the na- 
tional society they were chosen to represent. This applies to 
all denominational missionary societies, both home and foreign, 
as well as to any and all religious, philanthropic, reformatory, 
educational, artistic, industrial, or other national societies of 
women. Frances E. WILLARD. 


Mr. GLapstTone’s leonine portrait, which has been pre- 
pared by photogravure especially for the frontispiece of this 
number of Our Day, represents him at a date not far from 
his eighty-second birthday. 











